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-THE PULPIT UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


Dvurine the domination of the Long Parliament, the language 
of the pulpit and of the press, as far as it was under the control 
of that tyrannical assembly, was uniform in calling upon the 
people to war against their sovereign: and yet the hypocritical 
pretence was set up, that they were contending for, and not 
against, the king. ‘The leaders knew well that they should not 
succeed, if they avowed it to be their object to subjugate their 
sovereign, and to set up their own authority: consequently, they 
resorted to trickery and evasions, pretending one thing while 
they purposed another, Acting on such principles, they could 
not very well complain, when they found themselves outwitted by 
the army, who copied the example of the Parliament. ‘The army 
pretended to fight for the Puliement, while, at the same time, 
they intended to further their own advancement; and when their 
plans were ripe for execution, the Long Parliament was put 
down ; or, at least, the shadow of it only was retained, consisting 
of men who were ready to act in subserviency to the military 
ere All the parties cheated and deceived each other. The 
*resbyterians were outwitted by the Independents: the Parlia- 
ment by the army. Yet it must be admitted, to the perpetual 
disgrace of the Presbyterians, that they kindled the flames of war 
in the country, though it was keenly supported by the Independ- 
ents. For some few years, most of the sermons before the Long 
Parliament were preached by Presbyterian ministers; and the 
majority of the works, which proceeded from the press in defence 
of the war, were the fruit of Presbyterian zeal. 


XXXVI,—November, 1849. 
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Before the war commenced, all the real grievances had been 
ia redressed by his majesty: and as he had assented to the bill for 
the continuance of the Parliament, thereby depriving himself of 
the power of dissolving them, it was impossible for him to resort 
to any measures over W vhich they could exercise no control. These 


7 i? concessions would have satisfied reasonable men. But at this 
igs period every concession was a prelude to a fresh demand. Nor 
Bis did the Parliament, when they had obtained the redress of various 
7. | 4 grievances, pursue a more moderate course than his majesty. 
1 i q hey procured the abolition of the High Commission and the 
1B \ Star Chamber; but the power exercised by the parliamentary 


committees was far more inquisitorial than that of which such loud 
ot complaints had been raised for so many years by the Puritans. 
if This matter is well put by his majesty.“ Let us consider now, 
ifs whether all those grievances and pressures which our subjects have 
Bria heretofore suffered under, and of which our justice and favour 

ae hath eased them, be not by the faction and tyranny of these men 
redoubled upon our pe ople. Were the consciences of men grieved 
L and scandalized at the too much formality and circumstances used 
in the exercise of religion, and are they not equally concerned in 
| the uncomelinesse, irreverence, and profanenesse now avowed to 
ae the dishonour of Christianity? Were they troubled to see the 

P pulpit sometimes made a bar to plead against the liberty and pro- 
iit perty of the subject, and are they not more confounded to see it | 

so generally made a scaffold to excite the people to rebellion and ! | 

against us? Have our people suffered under and been 
oppressed by the exercise of an arbitrary power, and out of a sense 
of those sufferings have we consented to take away the Sarre 
Chamber, the High Commission Courts, to regulate the Councel 
Table, and to apply any remedies have been proposed to us for 
that disease? And have not these men doubled those pressures 
in the latitude and unlimitednesse of their proceedings, in their 
| orders for the observation of the law as they pretend, and their 
punishing men for not obeying those orders in a way and degree 
the law doth not prescribe : i in their sending for our good subjects 
upon general] informations without proofe, and for offences which 
+ the law takes no notice of? Were the Pursivants of the Councel- t 
Table, the delay and attendance there, or at the FZigh-Commission 
Court, the judgments and decrees of the Starre-Chamber, more 
| grievous, grievous to more persons, more chargeable, more into- 
4 lerable, than the sergeants and officers fees, the attendance upon 

the Houses, and upon Committees, or then the votes and judg- 
| ments which have lately passed i in one or both Houses,’ es 


I * His Magesties Dec slaration to all his Loving Subjects of Aug. 12, 1642. Prioted 
J by His Magesties Specialli Command at Cambridge. Printed by N. N, 1642. lu 
| . this part the Declaration is unpaged, otherwise it would be page 35. 
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All this is incontrovertible : and, moreover, the points of contrast 
are most felicitously exhibited. His majesty further says: ‘ Let 
all the decrees, sentences, and judgments of the High-Commission 
Court and Starre-Chamber be examined, and any found so unjust, 
so illegal, as the proceedings against the gentlemen of Kent, for 
preparing and presenting a petition agreeable in forme and matter 
to all the rules of law and justice, by which men are to be informed 
to aske anything: though the sentences in other courts were in 
some cases too severe, and exceeded the measure of the offence, 
there was still an offence, somewhat done that in truth was a 
crime; but here declarations, votes, and judgements pass upon 
our people for matters not suspected to bee crimes till they are 

unished.”* In this declaration his majesty stated the case fairly, 
fore he resorted to arms in defence of his just rights and the 
laws of the land. Before the sword was unsheathed, the tyranny 
of the Parliament was become insupportable. Outside the walls 
of the House of Commons was a tumultuous assemblage of per- 
sons, a disorderly mob, who called for the measures which the 
Presbterian party proposed within : so that it was utterly impos- 
sible that any matters should be freely debated. ‘The disorders 
at Westminster drove the king from London. ‘Those disorders 
were encouraged by the Parliament: yet his majesty was con- 
demned for removing, though in no other way could he escape 
insult. His majesty alludes to the conduct of some of the clergy 
at the commencement of the Long Parliament, as preparing the 
way to the excesses that followed.‘ All possible skill being used 
by that faction and their emissaries of the elergy, (who, at the 
same time, such clamour was raised of the unlawfulnes that the 
clergy should meddle in temporal affairs, were their chief agents 
to derive their seditious directions to the people, and were all the 
week attending the doores of both Houses to be employed in 
their errants,) to infuse the most desperate fears into the minds of 
all men that could be imagined.” + 
Alluding to the tumults at Westminster, his majesty says : 


* Thid. 

t Ibid. 19. Many things, which were condemned by these ministers at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, were continued when they themselves became possessed 
of power, Dr. Burgess was one of the opponents of deans and chapters. He also 
became a purchaser of such lands. Fuller very justly, yet sarcastically remarks : 
“Tf since Dr. Burgess hath been a large purchaser of such Jands to himself, if since 
St. Andrew, the first converted, and St. Paul, the last converted apostle, have met in 
his purse, I doubt not but that he can give sufficient reason for the same, both to 
himself, and any other that shall question him therein.” Book xi. 179. ‘The fol- 
lowing dry notice in Whitelock is sufficient to establish the disgrace of Burgess: 
“ Dr. Burgess, by motion of the militia of London, is made Lecturer at Paul’s, with 
400/. per annum salary, out of Deans and Chapter Lands.” P.78. Thus Bargess 
first procured a vote against deans and chapters, and then undoubtedly instigated 
the soldiers, by himself and his friends, to solicit the appointment from the Parlia- 
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hie «The tumults grew so notorious and so dangerous, that they threat- 
ik a 4) ened and assaulted the members of both houses; but the preva- 
iid | il lency of that faction was so great, that though complaint was made 
(qgok by members in the JZouse of Commons, that they had been assaulted, 
| . instead of joyning with the Lords for the suppressing or punish- 


ing them, severall speeches were made in justification of them, 
commending their affections, saying, They must not discourage 
uf their friends, this being a time they must make use of all their 
i friends: and Mr, Pim saying, God forbid, that the House of Com- 
mons should proceed in any way to dishearten people to obtain their 
just desires in such a way: which he had good reason to say him- 
self, and those other persons whom we afterwards accused of high 
treason, having by great solicitation and encouragement caused 
these multitudes to come down in that manner.”* When the 
By Lords ordered the constables to attend to preserve order at West- 
12P minster, the Commons interposed, and voted the setting a watch 
to be a breach of privilege, thus giving their sanction to proceed- 
ings which tended to the subversion of law and order: and in 
consequence many members of both Houses were prevented from 
appearing in their places, and at last his majesty was compelled to 
depart from London. After the attack upon the bishops, the mob 
assembled before the palace gate, and declared that, * ‘They 
would have no more Porter’s Lodge, but would speak with the 
king when they pleased.’’t 

This picture is so appalling, that we cannot be surprised at his { 


majesty’s departure from London. ‘To have remained would 
have subjected him to continual insults and repeated outrage. 
Yet the leaders of the faction made overtures to his majesty. 
They would have yielded anything to the king, provided their 
own aggrandisement had been secured. * For themselves know,” 
says his majesty, what overtures have been made by them, and 
with what importunities, for offices and preferments, what great 
services should have been done for us, and what other undertak- 
ings were (even to have saved the life of the Earl of Strafford,) if 
we would conterre such offices upon them.” The king declares fur- 
ther, that he could produce proof © of their soliciting and drawing 
down the tumults to Westminster, and of their bidding the people 
in the height of their rage and fury to goe to Whitehall.” The 
encouragement given to such as petitioned against the church and 
the Book of Common Prayer, is mentioned by his majesty: and 
he asserts, that ** two armies were kept in the bowels of the king- 
dome ten weeks, at the charge of fourscore thousand pounds a 
month, for the countenance of a bill to eradicate Episcopacy, root 
and brane.” In allusion to the pulpit, he says: © The preaching 


Ibid. 23. 
$ Ibid. 24, by an error 16. 
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of the Word of God is turned into a license of libelling and 
reviling both church and state.”* ‘That the assertion was true 
js abundantly proved by the printed sermons of the period. 
Already we have given evidence of the fact: and much more will 
be adduced before we complete the subject. 

In a document, evidently published by the authority of the 
House of Commons, his majesty’s allusions to the tumults at 
Westminster are thus met. ** As for those tumults about West- 
minster, how far the Londoners were engaged in them offensively 
and defensively, and how far the soldiers which were entertained 
at Whitehall were raisers of them, and how far theeves and bou- 
tifeuts intermingled themselves for rapines sake, rests yet in judg- 
ment: and I conceive the Parliament is as desirous to have justice 
seasonably done them as the king.” In reference to the seditious 
sermons of which his majesty complained, it is said: * As for 
seditious preachers and pamphleteers, the Parliament will not 
protect any, when greater matters are provided, for the law shall 
have free course against them, and account shall be given by all 
which have favoured them. + In the meantime, the Parliament 
onely desires, that it may not be put in these times of general 
extremity, to intend universal enormities, and be made informers, 
soliciters, witnesses, and judges, and that they may not be bound 
to give an account for all misdemeanours.”+ ‘The king’s state- 
ments are not denied. So far from it, the language shows that 
the disturbances were authorized by the Parliament. The 
rabble knew that no effort would be made to restrain their 
excesses, 

The Royal Declaration was published in the summer of 1642%; 
and even at that early period the excesses of the pulpit were suffi- 
ciently extravagant, though, in comparison of what followed, they 
appear but trivial. Besides the sermons, many of which will be 
noticed in the prosecution of our object, there were various pub- 
lications, some anonymous, others with the names of the writers 
appended, in which the people were directly instigated to the war 
under the pretence of fighting the Lord’s battles. If,” says one, 
“we love our soules, let us fight for our religion ; if we love our 
posterity, let us fight for their liberty: if I fight for God, I shall 
have God though I lose all, and that will make up all. It is for 
Jesus Christ: who would not help him to his glory? He hath 
fought with divine justice, with the curse of the law: with the 
divell, with sinne, with death for us, shall we not fight with man 
for him? He is our generall, mighty in battaile: who would not 
fight under his standard? if ever now is Christ's cause a foot, to 


* Ibid. 32, 


t Some Observations on His Magesties late Answer to the Declaration, &c., the 
19 of May, 1642. pp. 6, 7. 
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affirme the contrary is shamelesse impudency, which to believe is 
sottish credulity.”* 


__~,¢ Sohn Goodwin, who contrived to render himself notorious 


throughout the contest, not content with advocating war from the 
pulpit, came forward, at the beginning, with a most thundering 
ublication to stir up the nation for the conflict. ‘ Give me 
eave,” says he, “ to stir you, from the greatest to the least, both 
young and olde, rich and re, men and women, to quit your- 
selves like men, yea, and (if it be possible) above the line of men, 
in this great exigency and stresse of imminent danger. Oh let it 
be as an abomination unto us, as the very shaddow of death to 
every man, woman, and childe of us, not to be active.” His 
directions are given in terms that evince the cordiality of his feel- 
ings in the most warlike preparations. ‘ Men that have strength 
of body for the war, and fingers that know how to fight, let them 
to the battle, and not feare to looke the enemy in the face. Men 
and women that have onely purses and estates, let them turne 
them into men and swords for the battle. Men that have heads, 
but want armes, and hands for outward execution, let these study 
and contrive methods and wayes of proceedings: head-work is 
every whit as necessary in such a time and exigent as heart-worke 
is. They that have neither hands, nor heads, nor estates, let them 
find hearts to keepe the mountaine of God, to pray the enemies 
downe and the armies of the Lord up: let them find tongues to 
whet up the courage and resolutions of others. This is a service 
wherein women also may quit themselves like men, whose prayers 
commonly are as masculine, and doe as great and severe execu- 
tion as the prayers of men.” In assigning motives of encourage- 
ment, he says: ‘* Consider that the cause wherein you are desired 
and exhorted to appeare, and engage yourselves to the utmost, is 
like unto the law of God itselfe in those excellent qualifications 
of it: it is just, and holy, and good: there is nothing in it that 
should make you ashamed either before God, or justly-judging 
men, nothing that needs make you tender, at holding off in point 
of conscience.” + 
In contrasting the state of things at the time with that which 
they might expect in the event of the king’s success, Goodwin 
alludes to the worship of the Church of England in the following 


* The Convinced Petitioner: from the Serious Consideration of a late Printed 
Answer to the Cities Petition for Peace. By a Well-Minded Petitioner, &c. Lon- 
don: 1643. P. 15. 

¢ Anti-cavalierisme ; or, Truth Pleading as well the Necessity, as the Lawfulnesse 
of this Present Warre, for the suppressing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering 
Incendiaries, who are now bammering England, to make an Ireland of it. Wherein 
all the materiall objections against the lawfulnesse of this undertaking are fully 
cleared and answered, and all men that either love God, themselves, or good men, 


exhorted to contribute all manner of assistance hereunto, By Jo. Goodwin. London: 
1642, P. 2, 3. 
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terms. Those golden pipes, by which heaven and earth are 

(as it were) joyned together, and have lively communion each 

with other: I mean your ney ordinances of worship will be cut 

~ off, and others of lead laid in their stead: ordinances I mean of 
an humane constitution and frame, whose chiefe substance, or 

ingredients will be the wisdome and wit, i, e., the folly and_cor- 

rupt affections of men ei which, not heaven, but hell and the 

world will be joyned together, and the trade and traffique between 

both places much quickened and advanced. You must never 

look to see the goings of God in the sanctuary, as you have done, 

to see any more visions of life and immortality let down from 

heaven unto you, in these houses of vision. ‘Those pure streams 
of the gospel wil be all bemired and soyled, when they are given 

unto you to drink. You must look to have the gospel turned 
upside down, and to be made to stand in conjunction with hell.”* 

After such a picture, the writer labours to persuade the people 
that God has afforded them the opportunity of contending for his 
true worship. I beseech you doe not betray this first borne 
opportunity of heaven: look upon it as a great and solemn invi- 
tation from God himself unto you to doe greater things for the 
world, at least for the Christian world, than ever you did unto 
this day: or than ever you are like to doe a second time, yea than 
ever any particular Christian state ever did, or is like to doe while 
the world stands. God hath prepared and fitted a table for you 
large enough, if you will but spread and furnish it with such pro- 

visions as are under your hand, that you may feast and give royal 
entertainment to the whole household of faith, almost throughout 
the whole world at once.” Goodwin closes the work in the follow- 

ing terms. ‘The opportunity and occasion is so 

rich and glorious, that it calls to remembrance (as sometimes the 

shadow does the substance) the great opportunity that was before 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the salvation of the world: we know 

that he being rich became poore: that the world through him 

might be made rich. You have the pattern in the mount before 

you: see that according to your line and measure you make all 

things like to it.”f 

_ Goodwin published what he called a Prologue before a Sermon, 

in which, addressing the Lord Mayor and others, he says : “ Were 

it not for you, they might have Lucifer put again into heaven, 

and angels of light thrown downe into hell instead of him: pre- 

lates I mean restored to their former thrones, and faithful ministers 

the great troublers of the Israell of the divel trodden and trampled 

on like clay and mire in the streets.”t 


* Ibid. 31. t Ibid. 34. 
{ The Butcher's Blessing ; or, the Bloody Intentions of Romish Cavaliers 
against the City of London above other places, demonstrated by 5 arguments, to the 
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In some of the publications of the period, the people were urged 
on to the war, by arguments pretended to be derived from the 
prophecies respecting the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the fall of 
Antichrist. One writer, in allusion to the prophecies of the ruin 
of Antichrist, says, “ Consider that the state of this present time, 
and the face of things now doth abundantly intimate, that this 
cannot be long, and that the very quarrell in which Antichrist 
shall fall, and the churches of Christ shall rise, is now begun in 
this kingdom: for, first, the cause is purely the glory of Jesus 
Christ, his word and worship, this is the very quarrell between Christ 
and Antichrist, Michael and the Dragon. Secondly, the followers 
and fighters in this battle are the angels of Michael and the Dragon, 
who rank themselves on the one side, but godly honest men, &c.: 
and on the other, but Papists and Atheists, &c. ‘Thirdly, this 
quarrell is general, as the last and greatest quarrel] must be : for 
the good party now through the Christian world waits with 
prayers and teares for a good successe here in England. Fourthly, 
God hath hitherto managed and followed the cause after the same 
method as he will in that quarrell : Michael will not goe but with 
his angels, but yet he will so manage the businesse, as that it shall 
appeare that he is Michael the mighty God: and hath he not 
done so in all the battles hitherto in this present controversie ? 
Hath he not appeared in glory at Keynton battell, to the terrour 
and amazement of the adversaries, (though like hardened Pha- 
roahs,) they will not acknowledge God’s wonders. How did he 
appeare at Brainford 2 ow hath God appeared at Winchester ? 
at Chichester, \c.” ‘To induce the people to give their money, he 
proceeds: “did you but know the consequences of this warre, 
you would count it the best husbandry to spare from your backs 
and bellies to maintain it. Our cause is good, God is with us. 
He hath thrown down mountaines, fill’d up vallies, renewed his 
works of wonders: be bold and confident, that believing in his 
name without feare, he will never leave us, untill we doe enjoy the 
glory of God in Canaan,.”* 

‘That the Parliamentary leaders experienced much difficulty in 
overcoming the scruples of many persons relative to a war with 
the king, is evident from the ingenuity displayed in framing argu- 
ments to meet the objections, which were raised by such as hesi- 
tated in their course. A vast assemblage of works might be 
adduced on this subject. At the commencement of the war, and 


Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffes, and other the religious & worthy 
inhabitants of the said city, Delivered by way of Prologue before a Sermon the last 
pubbque Fast Day. By J. Goodwin, London: 1642. P. 4. 

* A New Plea for the Parliament: and the reserved man resolved; from the 
serious consideration of the State of the Controversie between the King and the 
Parhameot. Together with severall Answers to some common Objections about 


this subject. As also, Advice to those who are yet unsettled in their thoughts here- 
about. By a Wel-wisher to King & Parliament. P. 16. 
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indeed as long as the Presbyterians were in the ascendant, the 
leaders resorted to the mean trick of shifting the alleged blame 
from his majesty, and placing it to the account of his advisers, 
The Independents, at a later period, proceeded more honestly in 
charging all to the account of the sovereign : for the Presbyterians 
acted towards his majesty as if he were a guilty person, while, at 
the same time, they pretended a regard for his welfare. Man 
persons were induced to give their sanction to the war by this 
duplicity on the part of the Presbyterian leaders. ‘The following 
extract may serve as a specimen of the arguments on this head. 
After an enumeration of various reasons for assisting the Parlia- 
ment, the writer says: “ Because they never showed any dis- 
loyalty to the king. We find in all their petitions, royall expres- 
sions, humble suits, hearty entreaties unto his magesty, to comply 
with them for his own honour and safetie, cordiall protestations of 
the sincerity of their intentions towards his magesty, and free and 
full promises neither to spare pains, purses, persons, nor estates, 
for the defence of his person.”* By such subterfuges did the 
Presbyterian leaders at last prevail upon many well-meaning per- 
sons to enter upon a contest with their sovereign. 

Among other arts employed by the Presbyterian party to 
seduce the people from their allegiance, they constantly affirmed, 
that his majesty’s armies were composed in great part of Papists : 
and this circumstance was alleged as a proof that the introduction 
of Popery was intended. Undoubtedly Roman Catholics were 
to be found among the troops; but it is a well known fact, that 
the Parliamentary army was open to the same charge. In such 
times of confusion, it was neither the custom nor the wish of 
generals and directors of armies to catechize their recruits on their 
principles, It was quite sufficient to enrol the applicants in their 
ranks. ‘The managers were satisfied, if the men were ready to fight. 
It was, however, proved, that the number of Papists in the pay 
of the Parliament, equalled, if it did not exceed, that in the royal 
armies, ‘This circumstance was not unheeded by his majesty, who 
says: ‘In which we have reason (by the prisoners we have taken, 
and the evidence they have given) to beleeve there are many more 
Papists (and many of those forraigners) than in all our army.”+ 
The fact was indisputable: yet these pretenders to great scruples 


* A Vindication of the Parliament and their Proceedings; or their Military 
Designe proved Loyall and Legall. London: 1642. P. 13. 

t His Magesties Answer to the Scottish Commissioners, March 16, 1642. Oxford: 
1642, P13, In a work published at Paris in 1661, by a secular priest, a Scots- 
an, it ts stated: * That which did the most surprise every body, was, that they 
found amongst the dead, of those which were slain on the Parliament side, several 
Popish priests. For although in their declarations they called the king’s army a 
Popish army, thereby to render it odious to the people, yet they had in their arm 
two companies of Walloons, and other Roman Catholicks.” Daedels 564. The 


All men know the great number of Papists which serve in their army.” 
id. 565, 
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of conscience spoke and acted as though the king alone employed 
Papists. 

Thus it is evident, that the pulpit and the press were employed 
by the Parliamentary party against the king, and in favour of the 
war. The case is well stated in one of the petitions from some 
of the citizens of London. ‘ The Lecturers undertake the work, 
amd turne all the spiritual militia into weapons of the flesh, 
exhorting us to fight against the king in the feare of God, and 
under the mask of religion, preaching down peace and holinesse. 
Yet these virulent declamations prevaile not with us, who were 
more conscionably instructed, then to believe we cannot expresse 
our love to God, unlesse we maintain enmity with men : and who 
by sad experience have found the bitter fruits of their so much 
cryed-up reformation; wherein the sons of peace are become the 
loudest trumpets of warre.”* That the charge was true, is too 
evident from the sermons now existing: and the fact is one of the 
most melancholy features of those tumultuous times. _ It is melan- 
choly to contemplate the conduct of ministers of the gospel of 

ce in exciting their brethren to war and bloodshed. Un- 
doubtedly the pulpit was in some instances abused, in the previous 
times, in dissertations on the extent of the royal prerogative: and 
sometimes in the defence of improper practices ; but such cases 
were comparatively few, and the guilt of the preachers was not to 
be compared with that of the great majority of those, who were 
called to preach before the Long Parliament on their fast and 
thanksgiving days. So shockingly cruel and even blasphemous 
were some of the sermons, which, nevertheless, were ordered to 
be printed, that, however uncharitable it might appear in ordinary 
circumstances to entertain such an idea, it is utterly impossible, 
after a careful consideration of all circumstances, to avoid the 
conclusion, that the fast and thanksgiving days were a solemn 
mockery of Almighty God. That some of the actors of the 
period were under ‘the influence of a mistaken zeal, and that they 
really imagined themselves to be doing God service, may be 
admitted: but it is clear, that the majority of the leaders merely 
took advantage of the religious feeling of others for the pu 
by means thereof, of advancing their own objects. It is utterly 
impossible to believe that all the members of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and all the preachers, could have really tea. that by 
means of such proceedings in the pulpit they were doing the 
work of the Lord. The truth is, they discovered, at an early 
period, that the religious feeling, by which many were influenced, 
might be turned to good account in promoting their own special 


— 


* The Petition of the most Substantiall Inhabitants of the Citie of London to the 


Lords and Commons for Peace. Together with the Auswer to the same, and the 
Reply of the Petitioners. Oxford: 1642. P. 5, 
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objects. On no other principle can we explain the conduct of 
the parliamentary leaders in sanctioning the publication of ser- 
mons, which, to a very great extent, were disgraceful to the 
preachers, and dishonourable to Almighty God. 

In the previous paper our extracts were taken from sermons 
and other publications between the year 1640 and the period of 
Archbishop Laud’s death. Exact chronological order cannot be 
observed on such a subject ; but in the present paper, for the con- 
veniency of arrangement, our extracts will be selected from such 

ublications as made their appearance during the same period. 
At all events, we shall not in this paper enter upon the period 
subsequent to the new model of the army consequent on the pass- 
ing of the self-denying ordinance, when the sermons became still 
more violent. Llustrations of the state of the times may be given 
by a reference to a few points, such as direct incentives to war, 
» hot of Episcopacy and the Book of Common Prayer, and other 
matters of a kindred character. If some of the worst 
are reserved for a future paper, the reader must bear in mind, 
that in each article we confine ourselves within the limits of a 
certain period. As the war advanced, the excesses of the pulpit 
became more gross: but illustrations of the whole period of the 
contest will be submitted to the reader when ‘the entire plan is 
completed. 

It was the custom with the Parliamentary leaders to compre- 
hend all their opponents under the general terms madignants and 
delinquents. One of the preachers thus addresses the House of 
Commons on the treatment of such persons. ‘This vineyard 
whereof God hath made you eepers cannot but see that nothing 
is wanting on your part. For you have endeavoured to fence it 
by a settled militia, to gather out malignants as stones : to plant it 
with men of pietie and trust as choice vines: to build the tower of 
a powerful ministery in the midst of it: and also to make a wine- 
presse therein for the squeezing of delinquents.”"* It is very 
remarkable that the Parliament appeared to be less inclined to 
punish those, whom the events of the war had placed in their hands, 
than the ministers, who, from time to time, addressed them on the 
fast days from the pulpit. To assert this is no libel upon 
the preachers, for the simple fact, that such exhortations pro- 
ceeded from the pulpit is a direct proof, that the ministers 
regarded their masters in the two Houses as too lenient in their 
treatment of their prisoners. Degraded indeed must have been 
the state of the pulpit, when the avowed ministers of peace could 
exhort their rulers to execute vengeance upon their countrymen. 


* The Covenant Avenging-Sword brandished: in a Sermon before the Honouar- 
able House of Commons, at their late Solemn Fast, Jan, 25. By John Arrowsmith, 
B.D. London: 1643. Epist. Dedic. 
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Alluding to the language of Deborah, Judges v. 9, a certain 
preacher addresses the Commons in the following strain:  § 
say I, my heart is towards the governours of England, our Parlia- 
ment patriots, that offered themselves willingly among the people; 
Blesse ye the Lord. Blesse ye the Lord that raised up their per- 


_sons and their spirits to stand for the public good of religion, 


Tawes, and liberties: and blessed be they of the Lord and their 
posterities after them. My heart is also towards those noble 
commanders and common souldiers, that have offered themselves 
willingly among the people, and have jeoparded their lives in the 
high places of the field, blesse ye the Lord that raised up their 
spirits to such a pitch of magnanimity and resolution, and blessed 
be they of the Lord: let their lives and names be precious with 
the generations to come.”* He proceeds in the same strain to 
Jaud the citizens of London for giving their substance, though he 
gives no intimation that the Parliament compelled them to doso, 
Few of the offerings were free-will offerings. ‘The above is a most 
profane application of the language of sacred scripture: yet the 
practice was so common in these days, that few of the sermons 
preached before the Parliament are altogether free from the 
charge. 

* Look upon God’s owning of the worke. This Lord of hosts 
will be with you. Would any man in the world desire a clearer 
promise than this was to Zerubbabel, 1 will be with you, upon 
my word, upon mine honour, upon my deity, I will be with 
you? No, (you will say) we would not wish a surer word to 
ourselves, but that was made peculiarly to the Jews: Had we 
but such a promise we would stick at nothing. I answer, you 
have it as they had it, nay, in some sort I may say, you have 
it more fully: for they had it promised, and therefore it was in 
futuro, yet to come: but you have it, in presenti in hand, Open 
your eyes and behold your incouragements: the Lord speakes to 
you in deeds, and saith, Lo 1 am with you in all this worke : you 
may feele my presense upon every occasion. Let me reason with 
you a little before the Lord concerning his providence over you. 
Did ever the Lord so clearely, so visibly owne an English Parlia- 
ment as he hath owned you ?”t ‘This preacher, moreover, encou- 
rages them by citing what he regards as instances of divine 
interposition in their favour. Sometimes by giving you the 
victory in the open field, when your lives lay at stake in the 
battle, as in both those generall battles at Keinton and Newbery.”} 


-- 


* The Good Man a Public Good; as it was manifested in a Sermon Preached to 
the House of Commons at the late Solemne Fast, January 31, 1643. By Daniel 
Cawdrey. London: 1643. P. 36. 

t Salvation in a Mystery; or, a Prospective Glasse for England’s Case. A Ser- 
mon before the House of Commons at their Monthly Fast, March 27, 1644. By 
John Bond. London: 1644. P, 53. 


t Ibid. 55. 
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« Better for us,” he proceeds, ¢ if we cannot outlive Antichrist, eut- 
live Babylon, and the enemies of reformation : to adventure (as far 
as wee are warranted ) ourselves to death in the cause.” ‘To oppose 
the Church of England and the king was, according to this man’s 
reasoning, to oppose Antichrist : and he would persuade the Par- 
liament, that it was better to die in the cause, than to give up the 
system which he expectet to see perfected. After quoting 
Matt. xix. 29, and Mark viii. 36, to encourage them still more, 


‘he concludes: ‘If these places do deceive an active beleever at 


last; then let it be written upon my grave, Here LYETH THAT 
MINISTER THAT WAS MISTAKEN IN HIS Gop AND GosPEL. 
AmeEN.”* 

The tendencies of this sermon are very warlike. He breaks 
out in the dedication against such as were neutral in the quarrel. 
“There is nothing upon earth that doth more amaze mine 
intellectuals, then the prodigious lethargie that doth still rest 
upon the heads and hearts of cursed neuters and Protestant malig- 
nants.” He could not away with such as sat still, ‘The sermon 
was preached on the day of the king’s Jnauguration, and as such 
it shouid have been observed by loyal subjects and conscientious 
men: but as Calamy,‘as will be noticed in_ its te place, 
rejoiced in the observance of Christmas Day as a Parliamentary 
fast, so Mr. Bond exulted in being called to preach on such a 
day for such a purpose. Although,” says he in the dedication, 
* it was preached upon the yeerly day of the King’s Inauguration, 
yet that season was also the monthly day of the ingdom’s humilia- 
tion: when you did endeavour to weepe, nay, and fast for the 
royall family: whilst others, (perhaps at Oxford) did drinke, 
blaspheme, and debauch themselves, to shew their loyaltie to his 
magestie.” ‘lo talk of such men, on such an occasion, weeping, 
praying and fasting for the king and his family, while they were 
pursuing them with war, endeavouring to take their lives, is such 
notorious hypocrisy, that we can only wonder that the preacher 
and his hearers should not have been ashamed of such a trans- 
parent guise. 

But while he condemns those whom he styles cursed neuters, he 
takes special care to magnify such as were engaged in the contest. 
“How many nobles, gentry, ministers and people, every where 
are suddenly sprung up like Jonah, his gourd against this hot 
season ? men accomplished with so many graces, gifts, qualifica- 
tions, for this work, as if they had been inspired, cut out and 
created purposely for this service? Beleeve it these are things 
that deserve a most serious consideration, they do prove that the 
worke is carried on spiritually.’f In endeavouring to show that 
enemies sometimes further a work against themselves, he gives the 


- 


* Ibid. 59, 60. t Ibid. 33, 
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following illustration. ‘ When there had been a talke of some 
solemn way of uniting the kingdomes by some special association, 
the enemy by increasing our dangers and obstructing the proceed. 
ings do quicken us into a protestation : and because that obligation 
was easily broken, therefore the enemy would never leave addin 
one horrid provocation to another, untill they had spur’d an 


_ switched the three kingdomes into a most solemne oath and cove. 


“nant for a compleat reformation. The men would not suffer us 

(if we would) to pare and clip Prelacy, no, they would have 
it pluckd up roote and branch. They will not suffer the three 
kingdomes to rest in severall kinds and pitches of government and 
worship, but they will have one true reformed uniformity in these 
and all other churches of Christ. ‘Thus their rage hath abun- 
dantly ripened the worke. ‘This is seemingly contradictory.” 

He touches this string in another place. “ We do get ground, 
as to perfect a protestation into a covenant, to ripen an impeach- 
ment into a roote and branch, and in a word to settle an assembly 
of divines as a generall refiners fire to try all metals in the 
church.” 

It will be seen hereafter that this impious exultation was 
severely punished, for the covenanted uniformity was never esta- 
blished. He gives another illustration of what he calls * salva- 
tion through contrarieties and contradictions. When one and the 
same thing is at once helpfull to God’s people, and hurtfull to the 
enemy. As it is said of the angel and of the pillar of the cloude, 
Exodus xiv. 19, 20. Such helpfull hindering occurrences have 
we often met withall, that have proved like the extraordinary frost 
that (’tis said) did suddenly happen in the North at the comming 
in of the present Scottish army, it blocked up the wayes of the 
enemy by abundance of snow, that they could not plunder and fire 
as they intended: but it gave an unexpected passage of ice over 
the river to our brethren and their carriages. Many such like 
acts might be shewen, which upon the one hand did shew the 
Lord’s presense with his people (as I have seen some two-faced 
pictures) and on the other hand in the same side the picture of 
Satan for the ruine of the enemies.” ‘Thus presumptuously and 
profanely did this man attempt to scan the counsels of Omni 
tence. A further instance is adduced also by him. ‘ When 
losses ave gaines. Let me onely adde the instances of the two 
great publique battels at Keinton and at Newbery. In the begin- 
ning of both, tis said, we were somewhat worsted, to shew that 
England had offended the Lord, and therefore our Father did 
beat us: but then we conquered the enemy too, to imply that the 
Lord would owne his owne cause and people notwithstanding 
their failings.’* 


* Ibid, 37, 38, 39; 56. 
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This same preacher undertakes also to comfort his audience 
under the opposition by which they were encountered. “ ‘This 
isa good evidence that you are about a choyse piece of church- 
worke. You must give parting-Devills leave to teare and fome 
when they are to be cast out. ‘The evill spirit will have one pull 
when he is packing. When the dumbe Devill was to be cast out 
(as how many dumbe Devills are now casting out of many parishes 
in the land) he did teare the man, that he was as one dead. This 
we must look for, it is a signe that the Devill is going.”"* Again: 
“You are hewing in the House of Parliament ; the divines are 
squaring in their Assembly, in one night the Lord is able to 
worke upon the heart of the King, and to deliver him into the 
bosome of you his faithfull counsell, and then the whole work ma 
suddenly be passed and finished. Onward therefore noble 
builders, onward, up and be doing your severall parts: your God 
is invincible: your cause is invincible, and nothing is so like to 
hazard us as not adventuring. Adventure for God, and trust him 
to the uttermost, to the brinke, to the edge, to the end of all means 
and possibilities, to the last inch of the candle, to the last dust of 
meal in the barrell, to the least drop of oyle in the bottom of the 
cruze.”t ‘ 

These specimens of presumption and blasphemy were uttered 
on a day of fasting and humiliation: they were listened to by the 
House of Commons: and to crown the whole the preacher was 
ordered to print the sermon. Nor were they unusual, for the 


same strain was adopted by the majority of the preachers before 


the Parliament. Every art was used to stir them up to war, and 
all kinds of flattery were resorted to in order that the members of 
the two Houses might prosecute the contest, for the preachers 
well knew that their beloved presbytery would not be set up 
unless the king should be reduced. Honoured patriots,” says 
one man, * I will hold you no longer in the gate or preface, but 
humbly intreat you to hoise up your sails of pious resolutions, or 
if up already, doe not narrow them, much lesse take them quite 
downe, for all the prayers in the world, that are worth the having, 
are yours, and make up a full gale to carry you in amaine; you 
shall ride over all the waves and billowes of contradictions 
and oppositions whatsoever.”t{ This gentleman, as was the 
common custom, alludes to previous successes, as a warrant for 
expecting still greater. ‘ ‘That Providence which has appeared 
in eighty-eight, and against the Powder Treason, and of late at 
Keinton, Brainford, Glocester, Newbery, &c., that Providence 


* Ibid. 44. t Ibid. 57, 58. 
¢ Rupes Israelis: The Rock of Israel. A little part of its Glory set forth in a 
Sermon before the House of Commons at their Monthly Fast, April 24, 1644. By 
Edmund Stanton, D,D, London; 1644. Epist, Dedic, 
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which hath brought us out of Egypt, will bring us into Canaan, if 
our unbeleeving, murmuring, ingrateful, or self-seeking hearts, 
make not our carcases to fall in the wildernesse.”* In another 
place he dwells on the same point: “ David saith in a veine of 
praises, The Lord liveth and blessed be my rock: Scotland may 
say, the Banders prevailed not against the Covenant, reformation 


_ is settled by highest authority in despight of Papist, Prelat, Pope, 
“ Devill, lies as Gideon’s lists dry in peace, when England 


Ireland, and other nations are as the ground round about, wet 
and soaked in the blood of the slaine inhabitants: and therefore 
let Scotland say, The Lord liveth and blessed be my rock, &c., yea, 
England may say, I enjoy a Parliament, a lasting, a wise and 
indefatigable Parliament, wherein as yet the been too 
hard for the Esaus: I am well eased of High Commission, Star- 
chamber and the iron yoak of Episcopacy: I have the Lord of 
hoasts fighting for me at Keinton, Newbery, &c., and therefore let 
England say, The Lord liveth, &c., yea let both the nations pro- 
voke each other to an height of praises, and cry each to other, 0 
come let us sing unto the Lord, and let us make a joyfull noyse to the 
God of our salvation.” 

He further attributes the victories to prayer. ‘ All the mercies, 
deliverences, victories, &c., we enjoy, may be termed Samuels, 
asked of the Lord.” He would also have them believe, that their 
cause was holy. “ You have already in a degree fulfilled that 
prophesy of Zackary xiv. 20, have wrote upon the bels, or Lridles 
of your horses, holinesse unto the Lord. Write on still, you wise 
statesmen, write upon your foreheads, your brain-pans, holinesse 
unto the Lord. Yon rich men, write upon your bagges and 
purses, hodinesse, §c. You valiait commanders, and brave soldiers, 
write upon your armes and thighes, upon your swords and 
speares, holinesse, Nc.: goe on in a pious prodigality of your 
blood and lives. When you are ingaged in the battle, drink 
downe this cordiall dilemma, if you live, you will Jive honoured, 
if you die, you will die martyred.”+ Alluding to such as stood 
aloof from the Parliament, he observes, “ They often patter over 
their Pater-noster, yet they never say in faith and truth, thy 
kingdom come: and the cause why these are so little for the Par- 
liament, is, because the Parliament is so much for God, for 
Christ, his cause, and people.” ‘This sermon was preached on the 
day following the thanksgiving for the victory obtained by 
Fairfax in Yorkshire. In pressing the execution of justice, as it 
was termed, which signified putting opponents to death, the 
preacher says: “ It concerns those that have power to give out 
an act of obedience to God in execution of judgement upon his 


# Ibid. 12, t Ibid. 24, 25. 
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mies: yester dayes feasting was , and this dayes faStin 

and, (let none think it Flood if I 
of judgment is good.” This was add to those who were 

of power. A minister of the aa calls upon the 
assembly to put his countrymen to death. ‘The enemies of the 
Parliament are unhesitatingly called the Lord’s enemies: and he 
would have them sent to the slaughter. All this is recommended 
under the pretence of ay ob After quoting the Lord’s 
answer to Joshua respecting Achan, he adds this significant com- 
ment, ** Whereby God tutored Josuah to this, that the readiest 
way to conquer Ai, was to stone Achan.”* 

f is assumed in every sermon that the cause, in which the Par- 
liament was engaged , was the cause of God. ‘There were many 
misgivings on this subject among the people; and the ministers 
of religion, who should have been the last to encourage men to 
war, especially ages their sovereign, were the most earnest 
prompters of the Parliament and the soldiery. Another individual, 
of this unworthy class of ministers, thus exhorts various orders. 
“ Those unto whom the Lord hath given abilitie of bodie, their 
bow and arrow is their strength, let them put out that, offer them- 
selves willingly, not need a presse, much lesse hide themselves 
from a presse, God’s people are a willing people: voluntiers in 
God’s service are alwayes best excepted. You unto whom the 
Lord hath given wealth, your bow and arrow is your purse, spare 
not this.’ Then after Wasine them not to make excuses, “ as 
here is such daily calling for further contributions and loanes,” he 

roceeds, “let not God’s cause want whilst you have to give, and 
if you think all lost that hath been formerly given, doe as those 
which having shot two or three arrows, which they thinke are lost, 
they will so neere as they can shoot towards the same place to find 
them out.”t The aged, the weak, women and children, are 
recommended to shoot with “ the bow of prayer. This arrow will 
find a joynt in Ahab’s armour, draw this arrow, as Jehu did, and 
doubt not but it will in God’s time smite our Romish Jehoram at 
the heart, and sinke him in his chariot and chaire of pride.” In 
this allusion the preacher may have referred to Archbishop Laud, 
or to his majesty. The language was of that ambiguous cha- 
racter, that had the charge of pointing out individuals for 
slaughter been raised, he might easily have pretended that he did 
not allude to the particular person whom his opponents might 
mention, He a easily have sheltered himself from any charge 
under the ambiguity of his expressions. 


* Ibid. 27, 28. 
t Nehemiah’s Teares & Prayers for J udah’s Affliction, and the Ruines and 
Repaire of Jerusalem, In a Sermon before the House of Commons at their Monthly 
Past, April 24, 1644. Tondon: 1644. P. 15, 16, 17. 
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Sometimes the members of the two Houses were comforted by 
the preachers with arguments raised on the supposition of their own 
death. ‘If any of you die before you see this great salvation of 
the Lord, your posteritie shall inherit the blessing: and for you 
it is honour enough that you expire in so great a cause. ‘They 
shall not need to come to Westminster to reade your epitaplis, all 
the churches in the world shall read at a distance the epitaphis so 
truly and worthily preached to you by a renowned watchman, 
There are Scotland’s umpire, Ireland’s guard and revenge, Eng- 
land’s preservation, the church’s safety, and religion’s glory." 
At other times, especially when any reverses had befallen the 
Parliamentary armies, the members were encouraged to expect 
such things. Alluding to the misery of Israel, Judges x. 16, and 
their subsequent victory under Jephthah, a certain minister says: 
** And have not we ourselves found somewhat like this, more than 
once? How low had our sins brought us the last yeere about this 
time? And how much vengeance did God take upon our unto 
wardnesse within « few months. Our armies broken in the West, 
and broken in the North, Bristol lost, and Glocester and Hull 
besieged : and with us very little strength and very few spirits, 
But God gave us grace to bethinke ourselves, and humble ourselves, 
and to enter into a more strict and solemne and complete covenant 
with him than ever before: and how many gracious answers, 
and pardons, and victories he hath granted us since our souls 
know, and all the world sees and admires.”+ Hill under- 
takes to point out the numerous interpositions of Divine Provi- 
dence in their favour and against their enemies. ‘ Had not the 
Lord of hosts diverted the kings army from comming up towards 
London, when they had gotten Bristoll, and the Earle of New- 
castles forces from comming up to the then associating counties, 
when he set down betore Hull: yea, had not the Lords mighty 
hand kept Prince Rupert's formidable army from comming south- 
ward, when he had got so great an advantage by raising the siege 
at Yorke: how much more sad might England’s condition have 
been before this time.”t 

It has already been remarked, that besides the monthly fast 
days, other days were occasionally appointed as extraordinary 
fasts. ‘These were usually observed after disasters in the field, or 
when the success of their armies did not come up to their expec- 
tations. Thus Newcomen, in a sermon, to which we have 
already alluded, on the disasters of the armies, profanely says : 
“ Did not the goodness of our cause (wherein we have not only the 
witnesse of our own consciences, and the witnesse of neighbour 
churches, but the witnesse of God himselfe with us :) Did not that 


* Hill’s Sermon: Things now a-Doing, already quoted. P. 22, 
t Palmer's Sermon, &c. P. 65. 
t Hill's Sermon, 35, 
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recent and much to be remembered testimony of God’s favour 
towards us in it by that great and glorious victory given us before 
the walls of Yorke make us hope for a good issue of this expedi- 
tion into the West. And is not this the first ¢éme that ever your 
army under the conduct of his Excellency turned their backs ? 
And was not the enemy despised in our eyes? I fear it was our 
fault politically, (I doe not say our sin theologically) to under- 
value the powers of our enemies so farre. But all this makes our 
disaster the sadder, and should make our sense of it the deeper, for 
such an army in such a cause to be given up fo such an enemy, and 
at such a time.”* ‘The causes of these disasters, according to Mr. 
Newcomen, were their sins. “ Is this the first time that God hath 
frowned upon our armies? No, no: who hath not heard of the 
disappointment at the Vises, where a glorious victory slipt out of 
our hands when we were almost a of it. The losse of 
Bristoll, the raising of the siege at Newarhke. 1 know the mention 
of these things may expose us to the scorne of our enemies: and 
let them scorne us so we may give glory to our God.”+ Address- 
ing the members of the two Houses, for this sermon was preached 
before both, he says: ** Oh how doe I feare least some sinnes of 
yours may have a great influence into this disaster that is now 
upon us. This I am sure of, Parliament sinnes, and sinnes of 
arliament men are great provocations. Was there ever Parlia- 
ment that had so many prayers, deliverances, wonders awaiting 
upon it as you? Was there ever Parliament that had God so 
neere unto them in all things?”~ ‘They are then exhorted to 
examine themselves individually to ascertain what they had done. 
The next month, October 1644, another day was appointed to 
be observed as an extraordinary Fast. Disasters still attended the 
Parliamentary armies. Before the sermons were printed, how- 
ever, some advantages were obtained, which are specified by 
Sedgewicke, one of the preachers, in his Dedication. ‘ You 
were pleased to appoint a solemn and extraordinary Fast for your 
united armies: and since that you have twice desired the Assembly 
of Divines to importune God for them: how acceptable all this 
hath been unto him, you have experimentally found by the news 
of our brethren surprizing of Newcastle the last week, and also by 
the news of happy successe upon your armies (near to Newcastle) 
this week : no one prayer that gets to heaven is lost. Sometimes 
divine wisdom doth take respite, but at this time divine goodnesse 
made hast: you had scarce began your prayers, but God pre- 
sented you with answers.”§ 
During the summer of the year 1644, the armies of the Parlia- 


: * Newcomen’s Sermon, 8. t Ibid. 22. t Ibid. 25. 
7 An Arke against a Deluge: or Safety in Dangerons Times. Dire»vered in a 
Sermon before the House of Commons at their late Extraordinary Fast, Oct, 22, 
1644, By Obadiah Sedgewicke. London: 1644. 
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ment sustained various reverses. Fears and misgivings began to 
seize upon many of their supporters. In these circumstances the 
spin who were determined to risk all for the Covenant and 

resbytery, found it difficult to keep up the courage of the 
Parliament: but they used every effort for this purpose. Accord- 
ingly we find them, not only instigating and encouraging the two 
Houses to persevere in carrying on the war, but assigning various 
reasons, why in the providence of God they must sometimes 
expect reverses and disappointments. No little ingenuity is dis- 
played by our preachers in discovering topics of consolation from 
the critical circumstances in which their armies and their affairs 
generally were placed. It is the commendation of great works 
to be carried through difficulties, to be borne up and brought to 
passe in despight of oppositions. We should be apt to surfet of pri- 
vileges, if the Lord did not diet and physick us, if he did not acute 
our appetites by some sharp mixtures, some bitter ingredient in 
our sweetest and fullest cups: if he did not keep our souls in a 
longing temper by holding forth blessings to us, after which we 
must reach and straine, and presse even thorow a piece of Hell 
before we attain them.’* Vicars, as we shall hereafter notice, 
frequently mentions that the news of the success of the army 
arrived either on, or just after, the public Fast Day. Sometimes, 
however, news of an opposite tendency was received on such 
occasions, but still the circumstances were turned to account by 
the preachers, After the monthly Fast in August, 1644, some 
reverses were experienced in the West; and a special day was 
ordered to be observed for humiliation. Coleman, who had 
frequently preached on such occasions, says in the dedication of 
his sermon: “ What! doth Israel turne his back? A _ good 
cause and a crosse successe may sometimes meet. And blessed 
be our invisible supporter, this unhappy accident hath not at all 
rejected your confidence in God.”+ He calls his sermon an “ Un- 
usuall Answer to a Solemne Fast:” and addressing the House 
of Commons, he says, speaking of the occasion, * What the 
occasion is you know, in a sad and terrible act from the West hath 
God spake unto us, When it happened. Give me leave to 
reminde you, even the day after the last publique Fast kept in 
this kingdome, city, place. And not many dayes after a peculiar 
Fast for the welfare of that very army.” In the opposite margin 
is the following note: “ Aug. 13, a Fast for that army in 6 


* The Glory and Beauty of God’s Portion. A Sermon at the Publique Fast, 
June 26, 1644. By Gaspar Hickes. London: 1644. Epist. Dedic. 

t God's unusual! Answer to a Solemne Fast; or some observations upon the late 
Sad Successe in the West, upon the day immediately following our Publique Hami- 
tiation. In a Sermon before the Honourable Houses of Parliament, on a Fast 


specially set apart on that occasion, Sept. 12, 1644. By Th. Coleman. London: 
1644. Epist, Dedic. 
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urches, Aug. 28, a publique Fast, Aug. 30, this sad disper- 
ee Thus it 4: ath that, besides the monthly fasts and fasts 
on extraordinary occasions, some of the zealous preachers, to keep 
the martial flame alive in the breasts of the people, kept private 
fasts in particular churches. ‘The practical use of the disaster is 
to be found in the conclusion of the sermon. ‘ From this day 
forward,” says the preacher, “up and be v8, Double thy 
prayers, paines, purse ; that the — hand of the Lord may brin 
valiant things to passe for us and our armies. Once hath G 
answered by terrible things, but he will doe so no more. ‘Therein 
he crossed not his righteous nature, though he concealed the acts 
of his mercy. If he give us grace to improve it aright, the end 
will shew, it was the way whereby he became to us a saving 
God.”t 

We may now take a a from Vicars, the chronicler of the 
doings of the Parliament, of the methods adopted in those times 
for keeping alive the desires after war. Vicars was a minister as 
well as a historian: and his Chronicle is in many respects like the 
sermons of the day. One of his peculiarities consists in con- 
stantly discovering mercies in favour of the Parliament, and 
judgments against the royal armies. On the appointment of the 
Earl of Warwick to the command of the fleet, he thus exults: 
“In all which who is, or can be so blind a mole (except the 
muddy-minded, and sense muzzled malignant) as not to see the 
Lord our God appeare most apparently on the mount of mercies : 
yea of such most rare and mountainous mercies for our most sure 
and certain deliverance.”{ In a subsequent page, after an enu- 
meration of certain parliamentary appointments and some suc- 
cesses, he breaks forth, ‘* ‘Tell me whether the Lord hath not most 
evidently shewen himselfe to be the God of the sea as well as the 
land, and whether he has not been most gloriously seen in the 
mount of mercies, in thus so clearely clipping the wings of our 
adversaries high-soaring hopes, and thereby putting life and 
activity into the hearts of his people, his poore waiting people of 
his English Israel.”§ In one place the following notes occur in 
the margin: “ A confluence of many rare mercies flowing in upon 
us together. The Earl of Carliel and one Mr. Russell, two 
great malignants, taken prisoners. Bp Wren and 3 pestilent doc- 
tors of Cambridge also taken prisoners.” ‘These were his mercies / 
and it is added, * the very next day after the Fast Day of August 
1642.” In the text he calls upon the “ godly and honest-hearted 
reader to take notice of a most remarkable confluence and shower 
of mercies, flowing into our bosomes within the space of two or 
three daies together—namely, that upon a Thursday, which was 


* Ibid. 5. Ibid. 29, 03. 
¢ God in the Mount, 96, Ibid. 121, 
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| ie] the very next day after the Fast day, when God’s people had been 
aR humbling themselves. It pleased the Lord most graciously to give 
ina: us divers sweet and most memorable returnes of our prayers,” 
i i! ‘The returns were the taking of the Earl of Carlisle and Mr, 
i P| Russell, ** Also a brave troop of London dragooners brought to 


TEE the Parliament that most mischievous viper of our church and 
state too, Mathew Wren, Bp of Elie, as also Dr. Martine, Dr, 
Beal, and Dr, Stern, three very pestilent and bad birds of the 
same viperous brood, with other prisoners, brought up to the 
i Parliament, who are all now lockt up in cages, most fit for such 
ravenous vultures and unclean birds of prey.”"* When Man. 
| \ chester was taken, Vicars said that it was a return to their 
| is prayers. ‘This, too, was “immediately after the publique Fast 
L | day asa blessed and desired returne of prayer.”t Even Pen- 
: ti, nington’s election as lord mayor was placed in the same catalogue 
Hi of mercies. ‘This fact shows the character of the piety of the 
} | parliamentary party, for a greater incendiary than Pennington 
t did mot cxist, even in those tumultuous times. “ I cannot,” says 
Vicars, * but most justly and ingenuously from my heart account 
and number him in this catalogue of God's great mercies to us, a 
| singular blessing from above. Yea I say a blessing beg’d and 
| obtained by prayer, and given to this happy city, as a sweet 
ne at returne of our prayers, but the very day before: the happie 
| choice and election of him to be Lord Maier, being made the 
i | very next day after that moneths publike Fast-day for a day 
Lat of humiliation and seeking the Lord for such like mercies.” } 
| Pairfax’s success in the North was trumpeted forth in many 
4 pulpits, as an answer to the prayers of the Parliament: but the 
| language adopted by the preachers was, as we have seen, indica- 
tive of any feeling than that of piety. Vicars, in his usual way, 
beak calls ita return of prayer. © And that which makes this victory 
| yet more glorious is, that the first and true intelligence thereof 
came to our knowledge at London but three or foure dayes after 
that moneths publike day of humiliation, as a most sweet and 
seasonable returne of prayer: and in pious and zealous consider: 
ation hereof, our Parliament worthies most religiously ordered 
that there should be publike thanksgiving in all the churches for — 4 
this said victory and blessed returne of prayer.”§ In the ensuing 
Vebruary, 1643, some further successes were obtained, and again 
Vicars notices that the victory was more famous, because, ‘ the 
true and certain intelligence of them came to us at London, 
within three or foure dayes at most, after this Februaries publike 
| Fast day, as another most blessed and happy return of our 
prayers.’ |) 


ag * Ibid. 149, t Ibid. 178. Ibid. 168. 
§ Ibid. 263. | Ibid, 272. 
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Vicars’s account of the battle of Keinton is one of the most 
extraordinary illustrations of the awful principles which influenced 
the party who made war upon their sovereign, “ And now 
being fallen upon the time when that great master piece of God's 
mercie in our most mighty deliverance, was most gloriously mani- 
fested unto us, I mean that great and famous sy fought at 
Keinton before Edge-Hill, which victory the Lord of hoasts having 
purchased for us by his own immediate and mighty power, I may 
and most justly number here in the chief place of this our Chris- 
tian catalogue of Parliamentarie mercies, and therefore have 
endeavoured to set it out in the most ample and exact manner,” 
The battle was fought on Sunday, October 23, 1642: and Vicars 
says: * Our army intended to rest and keep the Sabbath that 
Lord’s Day, But in the morning when our soldiers were going 
to church, we had newes brought us that the enemy was not far 
from us.” ‘The valley in which the forces of the Parliament were 
stationed was called the Vale of Red-horsc, where, indeed, the Lord 
made the red-horse of his wrath (mentioned Rev. vi. 4,) ride about 
furiously to the ruine of our enemies,” Alluding to the term round- 
head, Vicars says: “ At which time was a most terrible and hot 
encounter most bravely maintained even by those that were igno- 
minously reproached by the name of reundheads, and London- 
boyes, and by these roundheads, and London young lads, did God 
shew himselfe a most glorious God.” ‘The Earl of Issex is of 
course much lauded by our chronicler. ** Master Marshall, his 
most pious and reverend chaplain in the army, speaking of 
the admirable successe of this battell, his Zrcedlence replyed twice 
together, with sweet expressions of admiration, that he never saw 
lesse of men in any thing, nor more of God, than in this 
battell.’* 

After the description of the battle, a catalogue of what Vicars 
calls remarkable providences, in this engagement, is given, Some 
of these are so singular, and withal so bloody, that they may be 
mentioned as illustrative of the state of religion at the period. 
* Sixthly, how admirably the hand of God’s providence ordered 
our artillery and bullets, both cannon and musket shot, for the 
destruction of the enemies, making horse and man, armes and 
legues, and heads, flye up in the aire, and lye on heaps on the 
ground: but how seldome and rarely our men were hurt or slaine 
by theirs, a man would have stood and wondered to have seen it. 
Seventhly, that not one of our truely godly and reverend divines, 
who were chaplaines to the army, were slaine, huri, or taken 
Prisoners: who, (namely, reverend and renowned Master Mar- 
shall, Master Ash, Master Mourton, Master Obadiah, and Master 
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* Ibid, 191, 192, 195, 199. 
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John Sedqwicke, Master Wickins, and divers other eminently 
pious and learned pastours,) who (I say) rode up and downe the 
army, through the thickest dangers, and in much Pere haz. 
zard, most faithfully and couragiously exhorting anc encouraging 
the souldiers to fight valiantly and not to flye, but now if ever to 
stand to it and to fight for their religion, lawes, and Christian 
liberties. Eleventhly, that God did so order it, and appoint this 
famous battell in this faire and large meadow-ground, which was 
properly called the Vale of the Red-horse, which is very remark- 
able, and may, as I conceive, have fit reference and resemblance 
to that red horse mentioned in the revelations.” | After giving 
Brightman’s interpretation of the passage, he thus applies it. 
‘« Here was truth in our Parliament’s army riding on the red horse, 
with a great slaughter of just revenge, taking peace and comfort 
from these wicked ear then-cavaliers, there combined together 
against God and his truth. And was not here a most remarkable 
mistery, thus made clear unto us in this meadow ? let the judicious 
and godly judge.” He alludes to the day of the battle, Sunday, 
but the guilt is placed to the account of his majesty’s officers, “in 
giving us battell and forcing ours to fight on the Lord’s Day.” 
It was also memorable, he says, for * it was just upon Oct. 23, 
being the Papists Saint Ignatius Day.” He adds, “ Lastly, take 
this note also, that this great victory was bestowed upon us but 
three daies before our moneth day of publique humiliation, of that 
moneth of Octob, as if the Lord would hereby shew that he 
would even — our prayers with such a mighty blessing 
before we had sought to him for it: and as it were to set an edge 
on our hearts affections, when wee came to pray and humble our- 
selves before him. And truly observe this, that the most of our 
deliverances and mercies have been wrought and bestowed on us, 
either immediately after our seeking the Lor d, as returnes of 
prayers; ora little before, as encouragements to prayer.”* 
Many of the preachers were accustomed to allude to the battle 
of Edgehill as a means of exciting the courage of the people. 
« The first summer of our warre he wrote himselfe our God in 
great letters at Ldgehill: the second, in yet a greater character 
at Newbery: the third, that he might be legible to such as hitherto 
would not see, he hath wrote himself ZJmmanuel in a text letter.” 
This passage is in a sermon on a thanksgiving day for the suc- 
cesses near York. ‘The preacher has inscribed a lie in the very 
title of his sermon : for he says that the success was “ against the 
enemies sof king and Parliame nt.” Yet the forces of the Parlia- 
ment were fighting against the sovereign. ‘To such audacious 
falsehoods and means did these ministers of the gospel resort to 
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omote their own objects. In his dedication the preacher has 
the following profane prayer: “ ‘The good Lord command the 
West to blow as sweet a gale as the North hath done, and so 
finish his own worke.” Calamy says: “ When we were in the 

‘alley of the Red-horse (as it is called) neare Edgehill, where the 
enemy thought to have cast us downe the hill, as the Jewes would 
have served Christ, then God did also deliver us.’* Vicars 
exclaims, in allusion to Keinton and Brentford, ** May we not 
say with the prophet, the Lord hath gone before us, and the God 
of Israel hath been, indeed, our rereward ; yea even a whole army 
of men unto us, as Was in a — manner seene at Aeinton 
battell and at Brainford’s bloudy skirmish.”+ 

If Vicars’s account of Marshall and the chaplains be true, it 
must be admitted, that their conduct was most disgraceful to 
their character as ministers of the gospel of peace. ‘There 
is no reason for questioning the truth of his statements with 
respect to exhortations to the soldiers to fight, though it may 
fairly be questioned whether these reverend gentlemen exposed 
their persons in the hot parts of the battle. “The sermons of some 
of the individuals prove, that they were capable of resorting to any 
means to stir up the army to fight. Baxter mentions the names 
of some of these individuals as chaplains ‘in the army. 

In November, [ssex, and some regiments under his command, 
repaired to London. ‘This circumstance led the ministers to 
allude to the subject of war from their pulpits. And that 
Sabbath day following next after their arrivall to London, the 
godly and well-affected ministers, throughout the city, preached 
and praised the Lord publiquely for their so joyfull and safe 
returne home to their parents, masters, and friends, exhortin 
those young soldiers of Christ’s armie-royall still to retain aa 
be forward and ready to shew their courage and zeale in the 
defence of God’s cause, and their countreys welfare, shewing 
them the plots of their adversaries to have introduced Popery 
and tyranny, and assuring them that this warre was waged and 
managed by papists, an army of papists being raised by the king’s 
command contrary to his vowes.”§ It cannot escape the reader’s 
observation, that the assertion relative to the management of the 
war by Papists was a most egregious falsehood. ‘This chronicler, 


*Vines's Sermon. Magnalia Dei, &c., pp. 1,2. Calamy’s Sermon before the 
Lords, 1643, P. 58. 


t Ibid. 225. 
} Baxter's Life and Times, I. 42. We shall see, when we come to the period 
subsequent to the new model, that these chaplains quitted the army for rich benc- 
ces. “ The truth is,” says Lilly, speaking of a clergyman who was accused before 
the Parliamentary Committee, “ he had a considerable parsonage, and that only was 
enough to sequester any moderate judgment.” Lilly's Life, 136. 
§ Ibid. 212. 
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and also many of the ministers, never hesitate to make an assertion, 
though they must have been conscious that they were giving 
utterance to falsehoods. 

ub In allusion to the fight at Brentford, Vicars says: * It cannot 
Ht | be denied, we lost many precious young saints, and brave reso- 
1 lute young soldiers, who now wear their victorious palmes in 
. heaven.” ‘The day after the battle some of the soldiers were col- 
: lected at Jurnham Green, being Sunday, and at the instigation of 


Penningt on, ace ording to Vicars, the ministers exhorted the 
people to give of their provisions for that day. * The ministers, 
therefore, were moved, by a motion from the said ever to be 
honoured, pious and prudent Lord Maior, on the said Lord’s 
Day, i in their morning sermon, in their pulpits, to encourage and 
incite the people to spare some part of their diet, ready drest for 
. | that present dinner, and to bestow it upon the souldiers.. Where- 
| upon, after the sermon was done, carts being ordered to stand 
E ready in the streets in every parish to carry pr resently away what 
ti | was sent: there were sent at least an hundred loads of all manner 
of good provisions of victuall, bottles of wine and barrells of beere 
instantly carried to them, sail accompi anied by honest and religious 
gentemen.” He adds, * Most of them before they would eat a 
fi bit themselves, did send away the greatest part of such provisions 
Bi as they had provided for themselves, giving thereby a great test- 

, mony ‘of their reall and true affection to the cause.”* 
From these extracts it is evident that the ministers generally 
used the pulpit as a means of exciting to war, ‘The practice was 
| not confined to those who from the pulpits of the Abbey and St. 
4 Margaret’s church addressed the two Houses. [Vell-affeeted was 
Ai the usual term to designate the supporters of the Parliament: and 
none but these well-affected ones were permitted to occupy the 
churches; so that in London and in all places under the domina- 
tion of the prevailing party, the pulpit gave utterance to the same 
note of warlike preparation. Phe committees appointed to 
remove and appoint ministers, took special care to prevent any 
who were opposed to the Parliament from remaining in their 
parishes. Many of the leading ministers, as is clear from their 
published sermons, needed no arguments to induce them to 
recommend the war. Ou the contrary, they even stirred up the 
two Houses to greater exertions. Painful as it is to contemplate 
such a state of things, there can be no doubt that some of 
the ministers were even more bent upon the war than the Parlia- 
ment or the army. On noother ground can we explain their un- 

christian exhortations, 

We quote trom Vicars in illustration of the state of religion 
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under the Long Parliament, because the work was printed by 
Parliamentary authority—the first and second parts in 1644, when 
the contest was fiercely raging in the kingdom, and because it con- 
firms, in so many instances, our position relative to the degraded 
condition of the pulpit at this period. ‘The ¢hird part of his sin- 
gular book was printed in 1646. In this paper we confine oure 
selves to the first, second, and third parts, since the Jourth relers 
to the period at, and subsequent to, the new model of the army. 
Vicars being a clergyman, treats his subject rather theologically 
than historically. 

That the rabble should rejoice in the work of destruction can 
surprise no one; but that Vicars should exult in it, must astonish 
all right-minded men, He revels with delight in the havoc com- 
mitted at Winchester, After mentioning an assessment of the 
inhabitants for malignancy, and the difficulty of restraining the 
soldiers from plunder, he narrates, with the most unfeigned satis- 
faction, the violence which was done to the cathedralists: And 
the sweet cathedralists, in whose houses and studies they found 
great store of Popish books, pictures, and crucifixes, which the 
souldiers carried up and doune the streets and market place in 
triumph, to make themselves merry: yea, and they for certaine 
viped before them with the organ-pipes; (the faire organs in the 
Minster being broken doune by the soldiers,) and then afterward 
east them all into the fire and burnt them: and what (thinke you) 
was the case of those Romish Michas, when their pretty, petty 
Popish and Apish-Gods were thus taken from them and burnt in 
the fire before them.” Litchfield suffered severely under the 
reign of the lawless rabble and soldiery. ‘Take this note,” says 
Vicars, * that though the soldiers were mercifull to the men, yet 
were they void of all pity towards the organ pipes, copes, sur- 
pluces, and such like Popish trumperies, affording these no quar- 
ter, except, mangling and quartering them in pieces.” In the 
margin he adds, * No quarter was granted to the Minster trum- 
pery.’ ‘There was an Ordinance of Parliament for demolishing 
superstitious images, pictures, and monuments: and under autho- 
rity thereof, the greatest excesses were committed. Speaking of 
Canterbury, Vicars says: ‘* Next, they went to the quire door, 
over which were placed 13 images, 12 of them personating the 
12 Apostles, and the 13 in the middle of them, our Saviour Christ, 
these were all hewen down, and 12 more images of Popish Saints 
over them, which were also headlong thrown down, and like so 
many Dagons, had their necks broke in the fall, yea and hands and 
bodies too.” Again: They fell upon 7 large images of the 
Virgin Mary, pictured in the window over the steps going into 
the quire.” He closes with great satisfaction : “ And so went on 
Most zealously and religiously in ruinating and turning into rub- 
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bish all these monuments of idolatrie in that cathedral. Blessed 
be the Lord for it.”* 

The havoc at Westminster was perhaps greater than in some 
other places. ‘ My intelligence put me in mind heere to make 
mention of Gods admirable and most wise ordering of things to 
the glory of his name, joy of his children, and vexation of the 
base Brats of Rome and malignant enemies of reformation : in the 
most rare and strange alterations of the face of things in the 
cathedral church at Westminster—namely, that whereas there was 
wont to be heard nothing almost but roaring-Loyes, tooting and 
squeaking organ-pipes, oa the cathedrall catches of Morley : now 
the Popish Altar is quite taken away, the bellowing organs are 
demolisht, and pull’d downe, the treble, or rather trouble, and base 
singers, chanters, or inchanters, driven out: and instead thereof 
there is now set up a most blessed orthodox preaching ministery, 
even every morning throughout the weeke, and every weeke 
through the whole yeare a sermon preached, by most learned, 
grave, and godly ministers ; and for the gaudy gilded crucifixes, 
and rotten rable of dumb idols, Popish saints and pictures set up 
where that sinfull singing was used ; now a most sweet assembly, 
and thicke throng of Gods pious people, and well-affected, living 
and teachable saints, is there constantly, and most comfortably, 
every morning to be seen at the sermons. O our God! what a 
rich and rare alteration.”+ 

At an early period the Parliament put forth an ordinance 
against what they chose to term monuments of superstition or 
idolatry : and, as though they imagined that their soldiers were 
lax in the work of destruction, another ordinance was issued in 
1644, in which Surplices, Hoods, Fonts, Organs, Images, and Pic- 
tures are enumerated as superstitious memorials, and are devoted 
to destruction.$ ‘* Organs and the frames, or cases, wherein they 


* Vicars. God in the Mount, 229, 273. God's Ark overtopping the World's 
Waves, 101, 102. Heylin says that Winchester fared worse than the other cathe- 
drals, “ because it fell unto the Scots (commanding some Scotizing English) to do 
execution.” Hist. Presbyterians, 450. 

t God’s Ark overtopping, &c. 184, 185. 

t “ Thursday the ninth of May. The Parliament, well considering the many 
subtile flights, the Factors tor Rome have had, to bring in the Popish innovations 
and superstitious idolatry into this kingdome, not exempting the tombs and monu- 
ments of the dead, which they have adorned with many superstitious images, 
pictures, and crucifixes, for the better prevention whereof for the future, the Parlia- 
ment have added a new ordinance for the utter abolishing of all such Popish reliques 
adjoyned to any tombe, or monument, and that no such reliques bee hereafter made 
adherent to the monuments or coat of armes of any persons of quality whatsoever, 
together with the like order for the demolishing of all organs, images, and all other 
superstitious monuments in all cathedrall churches and chapels throughout the 
kingdomes.” Perfect Diurnall, 325. The baptismal fonts were broken down as 
Popish: * the name of holy water fonts,” says Heylin, “ being extended and made 
use of to comprise them also.” Hist. of Pres, 465. 
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stand, shall be taken away and utterly defaced, and none other 
hereafter set up in their places.” At the end of the month of 
May, in which the ordinance was passed, Vicars thus alludes to 
it in his summary of Parliamentary mercies. ‘The pious ordi- 
nance of Parliament, for the demolishing of all organs and super- 
stitious monuments of Popery in churches and chappels, or else- 
where.”* The conduct of the soldiers was regarded as an act of 
piety ; and the more zealous they were in the work of destruc- 
tion, the more did they recommend themselves to such men as 
Vicars. Before his account of one engagement, he has the fol- 
lowing marginal note: ‘ A psalme was sung before they went on ; 
see the piety of these soldiers.” Also in another place, describ- 
ing the siege of Manchester, he says: ** The soldiers in the town 
from first to last had prayers and singing of psalms, daily at the 
streets end, most of them being honest and religious men, and of 
very civill and inoffensive conversation, who came out of con- 
science of their oath and protestation.” In the margin he thus 
directs attention to the text. ‘ The pious posture of the town 
souldiers in the siege.” { 

Every one knows, that the cross in Cheapside was thrown 
down under the authority of a Parliamentary ordinance, as a 
monument of superstition. ‘The particulars, however, as related 
by Vicars, are too curious to be omitted. ** Upon ‘Tuesday, May 
the ninth, the gorgeously-gilt leaden-coat of Cheapside-Crosse 
was pluckt over its eares, and its accursed carkasse also peece- 
meal tumbled down to the ground, even on that day which the 
Popish-asses-glosses say, was the Inventio Crucis, was now at Lon- 
don, in Cheapside, Destructio Crucis. Nor did the Babylonish- 
band of Rome receive this shame in silence or secret, but most 
openly, and in the face of many thousands, who came to see (and 
no doubt some popish-sots to bewail) the fatal fall of that whore: yea 
and the work was both guarded and solemnized with brave bands 
of soldiers, sounding their trumpets, and shooting off their peeces, 
as well as shouting out with their voices, and echoing out their 
joyful acclamations at the happie downfall of Antichrist in Eng- 
land, thus really and royally begun among us. Nor was this 
abominable idol left without a funeral solemnity: for upon the 
Friday following at night, a great fire was made in Cheapside, 
Just where the crosse stood, whereunto the leaden Gods, Saints, 
and Popes were cast, and then melted (to make bullets yet farther 
to bang and beat down the living idols or idolaters of Rome,) but 
this also most solemnly performed ; for before they were cast into 
the fire, St. Peter’s Bell (St. Peter’s Church being close by it) 
rang outa fatall knell for the whores death: and whiles they 


* Thid, 241, 


t God in the Mount, 164. t [hid. 177. 
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were burning and melting, there were most notable expressions 
of joy for her decease, first by most rare and melodious musick 
of the city waits, playing all the while on St. Peter’s Church. 
| leads right against it, and met by sounding of trumpets and beat. 
ay ing of drums: then also with severall vollies of shot, together with 
wee most jocund and joyfull acclamations of mens voices, whereby [ 
doubt not but the Papists hearts were dasht and deadly dampt at 
home, and, I hope, will be so abroad when they hear thereof” 
, He mentions other places, i in which the work of destruction was 
carried on, and intimates still further havoc: Purposing by 
if \ / God's blessing to ruinate all the rest in all other places; which 
ice Fre also they have fairly prosecuted at /Vestminster Abbey, where they 
| aa have zealously pull’d down many crosses and Popish images: yea 
; and the gaudie and superstitious organs, and so have quite spoiled 
the sport, and marr’d the mirth and musick of all those lazie 
lubbers and mimical choristers of that cage of such unclean 
birds.”* 

After such proceedings as these, we may well be surprised at 
finding so many of our ancient churches so comparatively little 
injured, especially as the soldiers and the rabble were encouraged 
by the Parliament and many of the ministers. 

It will be remembered also, that their fiery zeal was directed 
against all the clergy who would not support the Parliament, or 
take the Covenant, or renounce the Book of Common Prayer. 
The narrative of the miseries, the plundering, and the violence, 
to which the faithful clergy were subjected, under the pretence 
of being scandalous ministers, would occupy too much space for 
this paper. Some notices, however, may be given in a future 
Number, ‘The public sermons will prove that the Parliamentary 
ministers were the great instigators in the work of oppression of 
their brethren. ** Our most prudent and pious Parliamentarie 
senators, most religiously taking into consideration the great dis- 
honour of God, abuse of his peoples souls, and the extraordinarie 
disadvantage the great cause now in agitation receives, and long 


an * Ibid. 327, 328. Wood engravings were circulated, containing a representation 
ap of the pulling down of the cross in Cheapside. On one of these is the following 
account, also engraved upon the cut: “ The second of May 1643 ye crosse in C re 4 3 
side was pulled downe, a troope of horse & 2 companies of foote wayted to garde it, g 
RE & at ye fall of ye top crosse dromes beat trumpets blew & multitudes of capes 
$e wayre throwne in ye ayre & a greate shoute of people with joy. ye 2 of may the 
; almanake sayeth, was the invention of the crosse, & 6 day at night was the leaden 
J popes barnt in the place where it stood with ringinge of belles & a greate acclama- 
| rs tion & no hurt done in ail these actions.” Former Ages never heard of and after 
. Ages will admire ; or a Brief Review of the most materiall Parliamentary Tran- 
sactions beginning Nov. 3, 1640. Published as a Breviary, &c., for information of 
such as are altogether ignorant of the rise and progresse of these Times. A Work 
worthy to be kept in Record and commanicated to Posteri: ty. London : 1656. 


fe P. 13. See Whitelock, 69. Speaking of crosses, Heylin says, * none being spared 
‘ which came within the compass of those enemies of the cross of Christ.” Hist. of 
Pres. 465. 
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time hath done, by tolerating impious, audacious, and most scan- 
dalous ministers, or rather sons of Bedial, to belch out their base 
rottennesse of heart against the best and blest proceedings of Par- 
jiament: yea even against the most pure and holy truths of God: 
they, therefore, set a committee seriously now on foot againe, for 
the exact and close examination of all such scandalous and malig- 
nant ministers, and to receive the just complaints of any that 
should informe against such as were scandalous either in their 
lives or doctrine, and thereupon giving power to this committee 
to displace the persons of all such. By which means, O what a 
most sure, blessed, and strange change is alreadie wrought in the 
city of London. O what a companie of stinking snuffs are put 
out, and what rare and radiant tapers, and purely burning and 
shining lamps are set up, and how piously and preciously does the 
work begin now to go on. 

One of the most iniquitous of the proceedings of the Long Par- 
liament, was their ejection of the loyal and faithful clergy under 
a false pretence. ‘They would not honestly say that they ejected 
them in consequence of their loyalty to the king, and their adher- 
ence to the principles of the church; but they chose to use the 
terms scandalous, insufficient, and malignant: and thus men, 
who were really removed for not complying with the Parlia- 
ment, were branded as men of immoral lives. The men of 
scandalous lives would have had little scruple of complying with 
any changes, since their consciences must have been prepared 
for any alteration: and, therefore, it was far more likely that 
the scandalous clergy should remain with the Parliament. The 
honest and conscientious men were ejected, whose only crime was 
opposition to the Parliament, which was designated malignancy. 
And it is here that the dishonesty of the Parliament and of the 
Presbyterian party generally was so manifest. ‘The clergy were 
charged with a crime of which they were not guilty, and removed 
on grounds, which even those shameless men were ashamed openly 
toavow. In the ordinances, the terms scandalous, insufficient, and 
malignant were employed ; but it was under the last that the ejec- 
tions really took place. 

The origin of the word malignant is thus given by Fuller, under 
the year 1642. About this time, the word malignant was first 
born (as to the common use) in England : the deduction thereof 
being disputable, whether from malus ignis, bad fire: or malum 
lignum, bad fewell: but this is sure, betwixt both the name made a 
combustion all over England. It was fixed asa note of disgrace on 
those of the king’s party.” He adds: Contemporary with 
malignant was the word plunder, which some make of Latine ori- 
ginall, from oe, to levell, or plane all to nothing. Others 


° Goa in the Mount, 326. 
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| neat make it of Dutch extraction, as if it were to plume or pluck the 
1 feathers of a bird to the bare skin. Sure I am we first heard 
rer ai thereof in the Swedish wars, and if the name and thing be sent 
at | i back from whence it came, few English eyes would weep thereat.” 
. i I Fuller, moreover, gives us the true reason for turning out all the 


faithful clergy, terming them scandalous, when malignancy was 
their only crime. ‘“ Many moderate men of the opposite party, 
much bemoaned such severity, that some clergiemen, blameless for 
life, and orthodox for doctrine, were only ejected on the account 
of their faithfulness to the kings cause. And as much corruption 
| was let out by this ejection, so at the same time the veins of the 
| English Church were also emptied of much good blood, which hath 
7 made her body hydropicall ever since, ill-humours succeeding in 
a the room, by reason of too large and suddain evacuation. But 
fait others of a more violent temper excused all, the present necessity 
ibaa) of the cause requiring it. All pulpits in the Parliaments quarters 
ifak must be made like the whole earth before the building of Babell, 
of one language, and of one speech, or else all may be oe ed by 
the mixture of other doctrines.” It may be well to add here 
Fuller’s remark on the mode of filling up the vacancies occasioned 
by the sequestrations. ‘ To ie the vacant places, man 
young students (whose orders got the speed of their degrees) left 
the Universities. Other ministers turned duallists and pluralists, 
it being now charity, what was formerly covetousness, to hold two 
or three Lenefices. ‘These could plead for themselves, the practice 
of Mr. Sanders, the martyr, who held two livings at good distance, 
because he could not resign one but into the hands of a Papist, as 
these men would not surrender them to malignants. Many vicar- 
idges of great cure, but small value, were without ministers, (whilst 
rich matches have many suitors, they may die virgins that have no 
portions,) which was often complained of, seldom redressed, it 
passing for a current maxime, it was safer for people to fast than 
+ to feed on the poison of malignant pastours.”* A more cutting 
Pee description of a set of time-servers has been rarely written. 
he But these iniquitous proceedings were sanctioned and recom- 
re mended by the ministers in their sermons, as were also the de- 
Ht facing of churches, under the pretence of reformation. It must 
: be borne in mind, that Episcopacy and the Common Prayer were 
F numbered among the superstitious and Popish innovations. ‘The 
‘ way even was prepared by the pulpit, for at a very early period, 
and long before the Parliamentary ordinances for setting aside 
Episcopacy, the ministers were accustomed to exhort the mem- 
bers of the two Houses to commence the work of destruction. In 
1641, one of the preachers thus addressed the Commons: “ You 
cannot think our present discipline is by divine law; then you 
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may remove, except you think it most convenient. But how is 
that convenient, which ministers, good men, bad men, almost all 
men have complained of? God shakes the old building, by dis- 
covering the abominations thereof, and by a miraculous turn u 

the peoples spirits. Doe not they crie, downe with it, downe 
with it? And Vor Populi est vox Dei.”* Mr. Case, in 1642, 
says: “ O you worthies of our Israel! let it not be said of you, as 
it is reported of some of the good —_ of Judah, they did that 
which was right in the eies of the Lord, neverthelesse High-places 
were not taken away. Leave usnot, I beseech you, an High-place 
in the land, leave us not one house for Baal, not an utensill of 
Idolatrous worship, leave us not a rag of the whore of Babylon, 
the plague may lye in it, and break out into a destroying pesti- 
lence many years hence, when you are asleep in the dust.”f 
“Take away Popery by the very root, and the earth in which it 
hath unhappily grown and prospered so long; altars, crosses, 
crucifixes, with al the trash of Popish ceremonies, orders, and 
ordinances whatsoever.” 

Again, in 1641, before any attempt to set aside the Liturgy, 
a clergyman says: ‘* Many additions, gestures, now standing, now 
sitting, are not necessary, but cumbersome, not to be tolerated.”§ 
“This zeale in praying is not in being (asta boy) bound up in a 
Booke, nor as a child tied to a forme.”|| Yet these sermons were 
— by order of a Parliament composed of professed mem- 

rs of the Church of England. ‘They talked of cutting off 
merely innovations, as they were termed, yet in the sermons to 
which they listened, and which they commanded to be printed, 
Episcopacy and the Liturgy were both denounced as Popish, and 
therefore to be rejected. The following extract will show the 
result of the earlier exhortations on this subject. It is from a 
sermon in 1644, after the abolition of Episcopacy and the Liturgy. 
“I know that many have taken great pains to prove it lawful to 
make use of armes in defence of religion, the church, and the 
truths of God: but I shall make bold to go one step further, and 
not onely to preach, but presse the saints to put on, keepe on, 
and use manfully weapons of offence against the brats of Babylon. 
And I shall hence and here boldly affirme, that he who now 
startles and staggereth, delayeth, and refuseth, with the Parlia- 
ment, to beare and use armes against the prelates, papists, atheists, 
is no other than a rebell and traytour against God.” ‘Ihe same 
preacher adds: ‘ All of most men’s religion hath been bound up 


* Symonds’s Sermon, &c. London: 1641. The sermon is unpaged. 
t Case’s two Sermons, &c. London: 1642, P. 17. 
t Ibid., Second Sermon. P. 17. 
__ § Wilson’s Sermon, &c. London: 1641. P. 9 
| Ibid. 26. These men afterwards submitted to the Directory. 
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in a Booke of Common Prayer, begun and ended with a morning 
and evening service, as they call it. Men have thought them- 
selves excellently religious, if in — they could pray that the 
rest of their life hereafter might be pure and holy. Now that we 
have hopes to part with these formes (the nurses of kg hyein! and 
profanenesse) men have no spirit or heart for God: it were an 
excellent way to fetch in men and money for the parliament's aid 
to assure them, they should have a Masse Book instead of Com- 
mon Prayer and Bibles."* “ We have,” says another, “an 
ungodly generation, that weep with a loud voyce, and complaine 
their gods are gone, their god Episcopacy, their gen Liturgy, the 
Organ, and the Surplice.”+ ‘Thus the voice of the pulpit was 
uniform from the beginning of the Long Parliament until the 
government and worship of the church were entirely changed. 
The exhortations to reject Episcopacy, as well as the alleged 
innovations in practice, were so common, even from the beginning 
of the troubles, that it would be impossible to quote all the pas- 
sages from the sermons of the day. It is knowne,” says one, 
“to you all, when the whore of Babylon was cast out of the 
church, that she left behind her a gold ring, and some love-tokens, 
I mean Episcopacie and human ceremonies.”{ Baillie says: 
** With a good conscience have your honours rooted up and cast 
out of the church that evil tree which God did never plant,” 
meaning Episcopacy. ‘ It cannot be denied that Episcopacy is 


- such a supporter of papacy, that where the one falls the other 


cannot stand.”§ Gillespie, another of the Scottish Commissioners, 
even censures some of his brethren for their previous compliance. 
“Hath there not been a great compliance with the prelates for 
peace sake, even to the prejudice of truth? Doth not the Lord 
now justly punish that Episcopall peace with an Episcopall 
warre?” This Scotsman was allowed to say: © The reformation 
of the Church of England hath been exceedingly deficient, in 


* Boden’s Sermon ; an Alarme beat up in Sion to Warre against Babylon. London: 
1644. Pp. 15, 16; 25. One preacher thus prophanely paraphrases a passage of Holy 
Scripture: “ So had they said, him that escapeth the dint of the Ceremonies shall the 
Booke of Sports slay, & him that escapeth the Booke of Sports shall the New In- 
junctions siay, & him that escapeth the New Injunctions shall the Proclamations 
slay, and him that escapeth the /’rociamations shall the Oath slay.” Newcomen's 
Sermon, 28. 

t Staunton’s Sermon. 1644. Epist. Dedic. 
Rutherford’s Sermon. 1643, P. 18. 

§ Baylie’s Sermon. 1643. Pp. 27, 28. In his letters, alluding to the designs of 
the Scots, he says: “ As yet a Presbytery to this people is conceived to be a strange 
monster. It was our good, therefore, to go heal in hand, so far as we did agree 
against the common enemy: in the meantime, we would essay to agree upon the 
Directory of Worship, wherein we expect no small help from these men to abolish 
the great Idol of England, the Service Book, and to erect in all the parts of worship 
a full conformity to Scotland.” Thus did they deceive each other, as will be more 
fully displayed in some future paper. Baillie’s Letters, i. 408, 
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yernment, discipline, and worship.”* The House of Commons 
fstened to this language, and then ordered the publication of the 
sermon. They cared as little for the Scottish discipline as the 
English, but they required the aid of the Scots in the war; and 
therefore it suited their purpose to set aside Episcopacy and the 


Liturgy. 

“ Vain babblings,” says one, “such as are found in formall 
Liturgies, may be ranked with the follies of the heathen : as when 
the minister shall only propound things to be prayed, and then 
the people twenty times shall say, We beseech thee to hear us, §c.”+ 
Of bishops another says: “ It was a harsh expression, but too 
true, religion is never in danger but among the Light Reverend.” t 
Alluding to the story, that the Lord had answered a religious 
man, that he had set up Phocas, because he * had not found a 
worse,” this preacher proceeds: ‘ And if any should expostulate 
now, and complaine in like manner unto God, and aske, why he 
hath set over the church such multitudes of blind seers, mongrell 
temporizers, desperate malignants, may he not return the same 
answer, because he hath not found any worse. Verily the sins of 
our land are risen to such a height, that if the Lord could have 
raked together a worse generation from any corner of the world 
on this side of hell, it’s not to be doubted but that sundry of our 
parishes should have been thought worthy to be plagued with 
them.”§ ** Downe with the old building of popery and pre- 
lacy. When you have pulled down the old building, leave no 
rubbish upon the place.” || What can we think of the principles of 
the men, who could utter, and of those who could listen to and 
then approve such sentiments as these—sentiments borderin 
upon prophanity and blasphemy! That a religious feeling col 
have dictated them it is impossible to suppose. The way in 
which the name of God is introduced is a shocking profanation. 
Thus in allusion to the Cross in Cheapside: “ By these and 
some other things, the Pope hath kept possession of our kingdome: 
Doe you cancell these cursed evidences, God lookes for it at your 
hands: Downe with these high places, search England with 


* Gillespie's Sermon. 1643. Pp. 17, 18. 

mh, _ at the Monthly Fast, May 29, 1644, By Peter Smith, D.D. London; 

} Hall's Sermon. Heaven Ravished: or a Glorious Prize atchieved by an Heroi- 
call Enterprize. A Sermon at the Fast, May 29, 1644. P. 26. We shall perceive, 
as we pursue the subject in a future number, how the Directory, to which the 
Liturgy was to give place under these reformers, was applauded by the party. Faller 
Sagaciously remarks: “* When the Directorie hath been practised in England ninety 
years (the world lasting so long) as the Liturgie hath been, then hg eo will be 
the competent Judge, whether the fuce of religion had the more lively, healthful, and 
chearful looks, under the one, or under the other.” XL. 224. 

§ Ibid. 27. 
| Hill's Sermon, &c. London: 1644. Pp. 35, 36. 
2n2 
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candles, till you find out all the abominations.”* Alluding to 
Episcopacy, one of the ministers adds: ‘ Former times were times 
ignorance: but now the times are times of reformation. And 
now God commands all men every where to re aol : 
Ind sermon on the fin of November, 1642, we find the fol- 
lowing denunciation of prelacy: ‘“ My blood upon thee, O Pre. 
lacy, shall England say. That that’s the Helena, for whose sake 
all those warres are.”{ It was not probable that a parliament, 
who could listen to, and approve of, such sentiments, would spare 
the clergy who adhered to the royal cause, and to their solemn 
vows. But, even in the work of sequestration the Presbyterian 
ministers were the chief actors, or leaders, recommending the 
Parliament, from the pulpit, to proceed in their iniquitous course, 
The following may be taken as a specimen: ‘ Ye have displaced 
sundry unworthy and scandalous ones: take the same course with 
the rest: this is the way to leave the church a palace of marble, 
which you found as a cottage of brick.”§ To the conduct of the 
Presbyterian ministers may all the excesses of this period be attri- 
buted: for the Parliament, the soldiers, and the ple were 
instigated by their pulpit addresses to deface the churches, 
sequester the faithful clergy, and to make war upon their sove- 
reign. 
lluding to such as he chose to term scandalous, another 
reacher says: “ As they have troubled our Israel, so let the 
d trouble them. Let their owne dung be spread upon their 
own faces, but let God’s sanctuary be purged of them.” 

An instance or two of direct and most malignant exhortations 
to war may close this article: but the subject will be continued in 
the next number. 

In contemplating these melancholy times, the most painful 
reflections are excited, seeing religion made a stalking-horse to 
war. ‘ It was an high strain of courageous Rhetorique in one of 
the City soldiers at Newbury, who when he lay bleeding under 
mortal wounds, breathed out this admirable expression: O that J 
had another life to lose for Jesus Christ. Let this speech live in 
you after his death.”q. If such a speech were uttered, the poor 


* Gospell Courage; or, Christian Resolution for God and his Truth. A Sermon 
. a Publique Fast, the 31 of May, 1643. By Andrew Perne. London: 1643, 

. 21. 

a Opes England's Antidote. A Sermon at the Fast, Oct. 22, 1644. P. 4. 
“God,” says the preacher, “did neglect your forefathers, and suffered them to goe 
to Hell in their idolatries.” P. 3. 


The Craft and Cruelty of the Churches Adversaries, discovered in a Sermon, 
as 2. the House of Commons, November 5, 1642. By Matthew Newcomen. P. 38. 


§ Hall's Sermon, &c. 1644. P. 34, 
| Hardwicke’s Sermon. P, 36, 
{ Hill's Season for England's Self-Reflection, A Sermon, 1644. Epist. 
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man must have been awfully deluded by his religious teachers. 
“The great and wise God, who is our Father, hath from all 
eternity decreed what shall be the issue of these warrs. There is 
nothing done in the Lower House of Parliament upon earth, but 
what is decreed in the higher House of Parliament in Heaven. 
An excellent story of a young man that was at sea in a eighty 
tempest, arid when all the passengers were at their wits for 
feare, he onely was merry, and when he was ask’d the reason of 
his mirth, he answered, that the Pilot of the Ship was his 
Father, and he knew his Father would have a care of him. Our 
Heavenly Father is our Pilot, he sits at the sterne, and though 
the ship of the kingdom be ready to sinke, yet be of good com- 
fort, our Pilot will have a care of us. You shall not have a halfe a 
farthings worth of harme, more than God hath from all eternity 
auareed. God hath all our enemies in a chaine. And if a child 
saw a lion or a beare in his deare Father’s hand chained, so as he 
might be secure, his Father could keepe the chaine from being 
burst, he would not be afraid.” Still further: It is said of Kin 
Josiah, that he should goe to his grave in peace, and yet he died 
in a battell. He that dyeth with the peace of a good conscience, dieth 
in peace though he be killed in a battell. Blessed is the man that 
breaths out his last breath in doing God service. He that dies fight- 
ing the Lord’s battels dies a martyr. An excellent thing for a 
minister to die preaching, and a souldier die fighting.” * 
Notwithstanding the triumphs of the preachers at every instance 
of success against his Majesty, Baillie, in his letters to Scotland, 
speaks most disparagingly of the English army. ‘ Our inde- 
pendents continue and increase in their obstinacy. Much is added 
to their pride and hope by their service at the battle of York : 
albeit much of their valour is grounded on very false lies, preju- 
dicial to God, the author, and to us, the true instruments of that 
day’s honour. The politick part in the Parliament is the stronger, 
who are resolute to cone nothing in matters of religion that 
may grieve the sectaries, whom they count necessary for the time.” 
This is not very flattering to any party in England. In another 
paper, the complaints of the Presbyterian preachers because the 


* The Noble-man’s Patterne of True Thankfulnesse, presented in a Sermon 
before the House of Lords, at their Solemne Day of Thanksgiving, June 15, 1643, for 
the wagin 9 By a dangerous, desperate, & bloody designe, tending to the utter sub- 
version of Parliament, & the famous city of London, By Edmund Calamy. 
Pp. 56, 57, 58. The story of the young man has been told in recent times, and as 
though it had occurred but lately. It has been mentioned in tracts, and celebrated 
im verse, with this difference only, that child is substituted for young man. It was, 
however, evidently an old story in 1644. ‘This circumstance may serve to show the 
necessity of not placing much reliance on many religious stories of modern times, 
since, after all, they may be only old tales in a new dress, perhaps merely pious 


t Baillie’s Letters, ii, 42. 
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discipline was not set up, will be noticed. Baillie attributes their 
slender success in the war to this cause, Our army oft signified 
to us, they conceived their want of success flowed most from God's 
anger at the Parliament and Assembly, for their neglect of estab. 
lishing of religion. We oft told them the truth, that we had no 
hope of any progress here, till God gave them victories: and then, 
we doubted not, all would run both in Parliament and Assembly.”* 
Of the Parliament, he says: ‘If God did not sit at the helm, for 
any good guiding of theirs, long ere this they had been gone.”t 
here are various important, as well as very curious, topics, which 
were handled in the pulpit during this period, either in the way 
of commendation of is i diamant or of condemnation of their 
enemies, and which are necessary to finish the picture of the state 
of the pulpit and religion in those remarkable times. But these 
must be reserved for another paper. Asa conclusion to this 
article, we give the following curious description of the fatal effects 
of war, from a sermon preached in New England, at the period of 
the troubles in Scotland, in 1640: “ Death heweth its way thorow 
a wood of men in a minute of time from the mouth of a murderer, 
turning a forrest into a champion suddenly. O the shrill eare- 
piercing clangs of the trumpets, noise of drums, the animating 
Yh of commanders, learned and learning to destroy! Here 
ride some dead men swagging in their deepe saddles: there fall 
others alive upon their dead horses: death sends a message to 
those from the mouth of the muskets, these it talkes with face to 
face, and stabbes them in the fifth rib: in yonder file there is a 
man hath his arme struck off from his shoulder, another by him 
hath lost his leg: here stands a soldier with halfe a face, there 
fights another upon his stumps, and at once both kills and is 
kill'd: not far off lies a company wallowing in their sweat and 
goare. Such a man whilst he chargeth his musket is discharged 


* Ibid. 34. Baillie evidently did not trust the Parliament, or Assembly. “ What 
here they will do I cannot say. Mr. Henderson's hopes are not great of their con- 


formity to us, before our army be in England.” Ibid. i. 395. Of Baillie’s moral’ 


principles, a curious instance is given in one of his letters to Wariston: “ Burn this 
my free letter, except you will keep it, and say it is burnt, as you know whom we 
think did so.” Ibid. 397. He relied on the Scottish army, not on the good will of 
Parliament, or Assembly. Alluding to the approach of their army, he says: “ Till 
then, little hope of helping their languishing and distracted proceedings.” Ibid. 405. 
“If God bring in that army quickly, and be pleased to be with it, all here will be 
well: if otherwise, all here will quickly ruin.” Ibid. 410. 

t Ibid. 47. Burnet alludes somewhat sarcastically to the apparent unanimity 
which prevailed at the taking of the Covenant in Scotland. “ Wise observers won- 
dered to see a matter of that importance carried through upon so little deliberation 
or debate. It was thought strange to see all their consciences of a size, so exactly 
to agree as the several wheels of a clock : which made all apprehend there was some 
first mover. This by one party was imputed to God’s extraordinary Providence, 
bat by others to the power and policy of the leaders, and the simplicity and fear of 
the rest.” Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 239. With how much greater force 
do these remarks apply to England. 
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of his life, and falls upon his dead fellow. Death reignes in the 
field, and is sure to have the day, which side soever falls. In the 
meanwhile, the infernall fiends follow the campe to catch after 
the soules of rude nefurious soldiers (such as are commonly men 
of that calling) who fight themselves fearelessly into the mouth of 
Hell, for revenge, or booty, or a little revenue. How thicke and 
threefold doe they speed one another to destruction? A day of 
battell is a day of harvest for the Devill.’”* 
Tuomas LatTusury. 


“CATHEDRAL TRUSTS AND THEIR FULFILMENT.” 


My pear Sir,x—Mr. Whiston has addressed a letter to the 
Editor of the Guardian, containing “a partial reply” to the letter 
of mine which you did me the favour to insert in your Number 
for September. Mr. Whiston is pleased to stigmatize my letter 
as “remarkably disingenuous,” me states that, while it * accuses” 
him of * gross inaccuracy,” it “rests itself upon great misrepre- 
sentation.” His letter touches a very small part of my fetter— 
only one point, in fact—looking forward, as he says, to “ some 
other opportunity of answering” my letter “in detail;” and yet, 
as if he were answering the whole, he says, with some unfairness, 
“ Such is * Presbyter’s’ case for the Metropolitical Church.” I 
think it right, however, to avail myself of the first opportunity of 
a if you will allow me, in your Magazine a few remarks 
upon Mr. Whiston’s letter, lest I should seem unfaithful to facts, 
or unfair to Mr Whiston. 

* The writer” of the letter in the British Magazine, then, as 
Mr. Whiston informs his readers, “ asserts, or rather insinuates, 
that Charles I. gave to Canterbury Cathedral fresh statutes, by 
which the stipends of the subordinate officers of the Church were 
very much reduced.” These statements, however, of Presbyter’s, 
Mr. Whiston says, “ are altogether untrue ;” and he goes on to 
state, that “the real facts are as follow :” that “the statutes of 
Henry VIII. (Harl. MSS. No. 1197, fol. 330—336) assign as 
the total allowances of each of the members of the Cathedral, 
amounts which are described as stipends by Presbyter, but which 
are not their stipends, but the sums of three distinct allowances, 
one for commons, another for liveries or clothing, and a third for 
stipend ;” and that the chapter of King ‘Charles’s Statutes, 


* New England’s Teares for Old England’s Feares: preached in a Sermon on 
July 23, 1640, being a Day of Publique Humiliation, appointed by the churches in 
ehalfe of our native country, in time of feared danger. By William Hooke, some- 
time of Axmouth, Devonshire, now of Taunton, New England. 1641. P. 1). 
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intituled, ‘On the Stipends of the Ministers of the Church,’ js 
drawn up in the very same words” as King Henry’s, * and gives 
exactly the same stipends (besides the commons and liveries) Pe es 
any variation at all.” “ And if * Presbyter’ had noticed page 70 
of my pamphlet,” says Mr, Whiston, “ he might have corrected 
his suppesitiOn of the reduction of the stipends by the fact, that 
Charles I. added to the incomes of the minor canons and lay- 
clerks.” 

** But ‘ Presbyter’ further accuses me,” says Mr. Whiston, “ of 
misrepresentation, in stating that the King’s scholars were to have 
4l. for stipend. Now what I did say (p. 73),” says Mr. Whiston, 
‘was this, ‘Their old allowance of 41. was the sum of a year| 
stipend of 11. 8s. 4d., and a yearly allowance of 8s. 4d. for vest- 
ments, with 2/. 3s. 4d. a year for commons, or victuals.” ‘The 
fact is,” says Mr. Whiston, further, ‘ that the statutes of Charles, 
just in the same way as the statutes of Henry, and in the very 
same language, assign to each of the scholars a stipend of 
1l. 8s. 4d. besides their commons and liveries, and, so far as I 
can learn, they only receive the stipend without the mainte- 
nance.” 

“¢ Presbyter, then,” says Mr. Whiston, tauntingly, ‘ will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was quite right in saying of 
himself, * I almost think I must have made some great mistake.” 
And he then retorts on Presbyter his own language—* It is to 
be hoped this was negligence. But amidst apparent indications 
of familiar acquaintance with both sets of statutes, it is anything 
but creditable to him, or calculated to produce confidence in 
regard to his statements and conclusions.’’ 

Thus much for Mr. Whiston’s statements as to my misrepre- 
sentations, Notwithstanding his taunts, however, I must venture 
to express my opinion, that my mode of conducting myself towards 
him was more in accordance with the behaviour which one Chris- 
tian and clergyman ought to show towards another, than his has 
been towards me. When facts came before me which I found 
it difficult to reconcile with Mr. Whiston’s statements, I was will- 
ing to suppose that I must — have made some mistake, rather 
than that another had made misrepresentations: or if he was 
wrong, I was willing to suppose it a * mistake” on his part. I 
said, that either I had made some great mistake, “ or Mr. Whis- 
ton” had. I was willing to suppose it ‘ negligence,” however 
culpable that negligence appeared. If 1 even accused him of 
* eross inaccuracy,” I did not charge him with “ great misrepre- 
sentation,” or designate his pamphlet as * remarkably disin- 
genuous.” 

Mr. Whiston might, I think, in a similar spirit, have permitted 
himself to suppose, that [had not the “ familiar acquaintance” which 
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he presumed me to possess with both sets of statutes. And if I 
wae a mistake, as I supposed it was possible 1 had done, the 
mistake 1 made arose out of one of which I am in nowise ashamed 
—viz., that of assuming the correctness of the impression which, 
I must say, I think I not unnaturally derived from some of Mr. 
Whiston’s statements in regard to King Henry’s Statutes, I had 
not an nae of consulting them myself, and relied on the 
information Mr. Whiston supplied concerning them. 

With regard, now, to the confusion between “stipends” and 
«“ allowances,” I must be permitted to observe, that Mr. Whiston 
had repeatedly in_ his pamphlet designated the entire allowances 
made by King Henry’s Statutes to the several officers, in dif- 
ferent cathedrals, as “ stipends.” Mr. Whiston enumerates the 
sums given in his tabular view, and elsewhere, as “ fixed stipends, 
appropriated to the different objects of the founder’s intended 
bounty, (p. 14); he speaks of “the stipend of a minor canon” at 
Rochester (p. 37,) “the stipends of the choristers” (p. 38), &c., 
meaning thereby the entire original “allowance.” And King 
Charles’s Statutes for Canterbury supply no clue whatever to the 
amount of the allowance to be made for commons to the, different 
members of the cathedral establishment, and which, together with 
the liveries, made up the larger amounts stated by Mr. Whiston as 
King Henry’s “ stipends” or ‘ allowances.” 

In Mr. Whiston’s letter to the Guardian, indeed, all this is 
very clear. 


“ Thus, a Minor Canon had, for commons, 3/. 18s. ; for livery, 10. ; 
and for stipend, 5/. 2s.—in all, 

“ The Schoolmaster had, for commons, 3/. 18s. ; for livery, 1l.; and 
stipend, 15/, 2s.—in all, 202, 

“A Lay Clerk had, for commons, 3/, 0s. 8d. ; for livery, 13s. 6d. ; 
for stipend, 5s. 10d.—in all, 

“The King’s scholar had, for commons, 2/, 3s. 4d.; for livery, 
8s. dd.; for stipend, 11, 8s. 4d.—in all, 41. 

“The chorister had, for commons, 2/. 3s. 4d. ; for livery, 8s, 4d. ; 
for stipend, 12, 5s,—in all, 3/. 16s. 8d.” 


Mr. Whiston continues. 


“Such were the allowances of Henry VIII., and cap, 32 of his 
statutes on the stipends of his ministers runs thus :— 

“«We will that pesipgs the commons and liveries above assigned, 
there be paid out of the common goods of our church the following 
stipends, viz,.— 

To the Minor Canons. . . . £5 2 O 


Tothe Head Master . ... 15 2 O 
&e, &e. &e.’ ” 


It is perfectly true that the chapter of Charles’s Statutes which 
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assigns the stipends, gives the same stipends as (it now a 

from Mr. Whiston’s letter) King Henry’ had 
1owever, the reader should infer from the above quotations, that 
King Charles’s Statutes specify and assign the allowances just 
before erumerated, he will have made a “ great mistake.” That 
which had been “above assigned” was “ liveries,” not ‘ com. 
mons” (* preeter communias, et liberatus superius assignatas.”) Mr, 
Whiston’s two statements are, doubtless, separately correct; but 
not so the conclusion which, I think, an ordinary reader would 
deduce from them when taken thus together. No trace appears 
in King Charles’s Statutes of the specific allowances for commons, 
Nor of the following, which most readers of Mr. Whiston’s 


pamphlet would, I think, certainly suppose to be part of the 
statutes still in force. 


“In cap. 30, ‘ Intituled on the common table of all the ministers,’ is the 
following. ‘We also make it a statute & ordinance, That the trea- 
surer of our church do at the beginning of each month, deliver, count 
out, and pay to the monthly steward for the table and commons of all 
those who have their meals together in the followiag manner—viz., 
for the table and commons of all those who eat together in the third 
rank—i. e., for each of the grammar boys and the choristers, 3s. 4d. a 
month, or 21, 3s. 4d. a year.’ In the same chapter occurs the follow- 
ing :—We allow, however, that to the priests and lay clerks, and also 
to the boys learning grammar or music, having their victuals given 
gratis within our church (Victum gratis intra ecclesiam datum haben- 
tes,) a portion of money be allowed and delivered for their victuals or 
commons, provided that they pay weekly to the common table a cer- 
tain sum of money, according to the discretion of the dean and chap- 
ter,” (pp. 57, 58.) 


An ordinary reader of Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet would undoubt- 
edly, as [ have said, suppose this statute to be still in force. For 
though, on looking back to p. 56, he would see that Mr. Whiston 
refers to the old Canterbury Statutes,” he would find him con- 
tinuing the passage just quoted by a reference to an * ordinance” 
contained in cap. xxxii.,” and saying that “ the presence of the 
grammar boys in the choir (on festival days) is enforced according 
to this statute.” We does not state that this “ ordinance” is pre- 
served in King Charles’s code (cap. xxxiv.,) whereas the two just 
before quoted are not, And these alterations and omissions in the 
later statutes must, I should conceive, be taken into consideration, 
in the equitable interpretation of those statutes of King Charles’s 
code, which speak of maintenance” and “commons.” Mr. 
Whiston’s silaes would, I am persuaded, generally suppose that 
King Charles’s code was, on these points, in all respects identical 
with King Henry’s. 


And specially, according to Mr. Whiston, the keeping up of a 
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common hall was in the most solemn ~~ made obligatory by the 
later statutes, as well as by the earlier. e quotes, ‘* as an indica- 
tion of the righteous and charitable intentions of the two sove- 
reigns, Henry VIII. and Charles I., an injunction” which is 
given in Cap. XXX. of Charles’s Statutes, ‘on the inferior minis- 
ters of the church,’ and relates to the common table, with the 
keeping up of which for those ministers,” he says, ‘the founder 
and Charles I. charged (or rather loaded) the consciences of the 
dean and chapter in the Lord.” He quotes in a note from cap. 
xxxi. the words “ quorum conscientias hac in parte [in] Domino 
oneramus.” (pp. 69, 70.) Again, in reference to the Eton 
Statutes, he tells us that “ statute 17 is intituled ‘ on the mode of 
sitting in the common hall, and shows that ona VIII. was 
only imitating Henry VI. in requiring the deans and chapters of 
his foundations to provide a common hall, and solemnly c arging 
or loading* their consciences with the obligation of doing so. 
—(pp. 75, 76.) He speaks, again, of persons “by solemn oaths 
bound faithfully to observe all the statutes and ordinances of their 
founder,” who yet “ violate his ordinances and frustrate his mani- 
fest intentions, by suppressing or discontinuing an establishment by 
him intended for the ‘sustentation and maintenance’ of other 
parties, without granting any equivalent for the deprivation, and 
proving thereby ‘that they care not for the principles of justice 
and _— ” (pp. 86, 37.) And, in another place, still he wishes 
“the dean and chapter would only provide such an establishment” 
as the common hall of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and “ regard the 
solemn words of their statutes (cap. xxxi.) ‘ charging or burthen- 
consciences before the in this very matter’—(pp. 
When Mr. Whiston was quoting thus again and again the 


words of this statute, he might as well have given the whole sen- 
tence. It stands thus. 


—Statuimus et volumus ut minores Canonici omnes, et clerici 
laici, (quotquot uxores non habent) nec non preceptores et discipuli, 
siid Decano et Capitulo commode fieri posse videatur (quorum conscientias 


hac in parte in Domino oneramus) in communi aula simul comedant 
et epulentur.” 


In a later part of the statute, which is old, it is said : 


————iberum tamen esse volumus, et concedimus Decano, aut, 


eo absente, Vicedecano, non solum quibuscunque egrotis aut aliis causis 
idoneis (per eos respective approbandis) impeditis, licentiam dare alibi 
victitandi et comedendi, sed etiam dictos convenientes, aut convenire 
debentes, onerare aut exonerare in premissis, aut in aliquo eisdem 
pertinenti, prout pro temporis et personarum qualitatibus eis videbitur 


* Canterbury Statutes, cap. xxxi, 
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magis expedire. Omnes denique ecclesie ministros (quocumyue 
nomine consentur) ordinationibus, formulis, et statutis hujusmodi, que 


per Decanum et Capitulum, hisce de rebus, aut eisdem pertinentibus 
edentur, parere et obsequi volumus.”’ 

A Jarge-discretion is given in this statute; and one which 
makes intelligible what sounds otherwise somewhat strange in Mr, 
Whiston’s statement—viz., a solemn charge supposed to be given 
for the maintenance of that, the possible or probable non-main- 
tenance of which had been just before provided for. For the * in- 
junction” of the preceding statute is, in fact, this. ‘ We will 
that, if the minor canons, clerks, and pupils use a common table” 
minores canonici, clerici, et discipuli communi mensé utan- 
tur”) then certain officers are to be appointed for the common 
hall; while it is provided on the other ~y that 7f there be no 
common table in the hall, (* si nulla mensa communis in aula 
fuerit,”) then the stipends, &c., of the officers of this establishment 
shall be converted to the use and salary of the minor canons and 
lay clerks. All this is new in King Charles’s statutes. 

In the next statute, again, (cap. 32,) in like manner, the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of the common table is spoken of hypo- 
thetically. ‘The statute is concerning the vestments or “ liveries,” 
*‘ liberatura ;” in other words, the yearly gown, (Whiston, p. 56.) 
If, through change of times, or any other reasonable cause to be 
approved by the archbishop, it shall seem fit to the dean and 
chapter to omit liveries of this kind (* hujusmodi vestium libera- 
tionem,”) in that case, the common table continuing (* durante 
mens& communi,”) the allowance for liveries shall be made to the 
officers of that establishment, but the common table ceasing 
(“ cessante vero mensa communi,”) their allowances shall cease. 

And if we go on still further to the next following statute, we 
find the common table spoken of as if it had been actually dis- 
continued, and the question was of its revival or not. ‘The offices 
belonging to the table were to be for the future altogether 
extinguished, unless the common table were restored (‘* nisi mensa 
communis restauretur,”) and the stipends assigned to them were to 
be appropriated as shall be presently mentioned; the present holders 
of the offices in question, now become sinecures, being allowed to 
retain them during the term of their natural life. 

It is clear from these statutes, that when King Charles gave his 
new code, the common table no longer existed; and the whole 
question of its restoration, whether it could or could not conve- 
niently be made, was referred to the judgment of the dean and 
chapter. ‘The determination of that question of convenience or 
not is, no doubt, solemnly charged (or loaded, as Mr. Whiston 
says) upon their consciences ; but it is one thing to lay it upon a 
man’s conscience to do so and so; it is another thing to lay it upon 
him to determine whether it is convenient and expedient that it 
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he done or not. And to confound these two things together, and 
to confound still further the questions of discontinuance or resto- 
ration, and thereon to ground a charge against a dean and 
chapter now of neglect and violation of solemn oaths, is as un- 
« righteous” and un-“ charitable” a thing as can well be conceived. 
And even as regards past generations, no one can look back 
upon the state of society, the temper of men’s minds, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times, two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and not see the difficulties which stood in the way of 
maintaining or restoring “ the monastic or collegiate characters of 
the bodies” constituted by King Henry VIII. ( Whiston, p. 4.) 

As to the common table, it would seem indeed as if it had died 
a natural death : the minor canons, being married men probably, 
would prefer dining with their families ; and only the unmarried 
among the lay clerks, it would appear, had a right to their com- 
mons there. The grammar boys, being for the most part pro- 
bably the children of inhabitants of the city, would in like manner 
take their meals at their own homes; so that the common case, as 
would indeed appear from one of the statutes just quoted, would 
be that of seeking to be exempted from dining in the,common 
hall, rather than of claiming it as an advantage and a privilege.* 
Even in King Henry’s Statutes, it will have been observed, an 
allowance in fieu of victuals or commons was granted only on the 
condition of a weekly payment to the common table, according to 
the discretion of the dean and chapter. 

Mr. Whiston, however, himself, makes an assertion, or admis- 
sion, which seems to me, I must say, somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile with what he has stated respecting the common table and 
allowance for commons. To proceed with his letter,—he says that 
if * Presbyter” had noticed page 70 of his pamphlet, he might 
have seen that Charles I. actually ‘ added to the incomes of the 
minor canons and lay clerks.” But how? Mr. Whiston shall 
tellus. ‘There is an injunction “ given in cap. xxx. of Charles’s 
Statutes ‘on the inferior ministers of the church,” which provides 
that if the “common table be not kept up, then the stipends, &c. 
of the officers of this establishment are, without any pretence 
whatsoever, and under the penalty of perjury, to be converted to 
the use and salaries of the minor canons and lay clerks : of course, 
by way of compensation for the loss of advantages specially 
intended for them.” If King Charles, then, “ added to the 
incomes of the minor canons and lay clerks,” it was in contempla- 
tion, it would appear, of their not having the advantages of the 
common table. But if this were so, how can it be that the same 
statutes which made this provision, enforced at the same time in 

* The common table at Worcester, Mr. Whiston himself informs us, (p. 113, 


note,) “ was dissolved, on petition of those who partook of it, in 1560.— 6 
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the most solemn way, as Mr. Whiston would tell us, the keeping 
up of the common table? If Charles’s Statutes continued 
to the several members of the cathedral body the provision which 
King Henry’s had made for a common table, or requi ired an 
equivaient for it, it is difficult to see what that loss was in 8 
sation for which the later statutes ‘* added to” the incomes of som 
and some only, among them. And if all this was indeed ne 
why did Mr. Whiston talk of the “ injunction” as “ retained int te 
Canterbury” statutes, or of “ the founder,” as well as Charles - as 
having left that solemn charge “ in the Lord on 

* But ‘ Presbyter’ further accuses me,” says Mr. Whiston, “ of 
misrepresentation in stating that the King’s scholars were to have 
41. for stipend.” Now what I did say, (p. 73),” says Mr. Whis- 
ton, ‘was this, * Their old al/mcance of 4l. was ‘the sum of a 
vearly stipend of IL 8s. 4d 7, and a yearly allowance of Rs. 4d. for 
vestments, with 2/0. 3s. 8d. a vear for commons, or vi ictuals,’ ” Bu 
Mr. Whiston did also, without comment or correction. refer to 
Hasted, the historian of Kent, as stating that * the boys have each 
by statute Al. stipend.” Hasted, however, it will be found, on 
referring to him, says what is not exactly the same thing: what 
he says is this: 


“ The present grammar school was founded by King Henry VIIL, 
who, by *harter of foundation, which he granted in his 33rd_ vear 
to the dean int chapter of this church, made such a school part of it, 
to consist of a master, usher, and fitty scholars, who were to eat at the 
common table, which the provision made by him for it could not, 
however, long sustain. ‘he stipend of these scholars was to be 4/. per 
ann,, and they were to hold them for five years.” 

The main question, meanwhile, I must still observe, remains 
pretty much where it was before. Whether it be stipend” pro- 
erly so called, or * allowance,” the several members of the 

cathedral body are entitled, according to Mr. Whiston, to the 
sums speci ified by King Henry VIIL, multiplied by the ratio in 
which the value of money has dee mel. and the price of food, 
Xc. increased, since that time. In his letter to the Guardian, he 
will still insist upon making the reign of Henry VIII. the starting 
point of his multiplication. It signifies to him nothing that the 
statutes in force at Canterbury are of the date of Charles I., and 
those at Ely of the date of C harles IL, and that in both eases. as 
it appears, the original stipends and allowances were retained 
without augmentation. If this be so. it remains pertectl, vy true 

not indeed precisely in the way in which I supposed it to be, vet 

not the less true,—and to a still greater extent than I had “asserted 
or insinuated,” (if Mr. Whiston’s reckoning be correct,)—that by 
King Charles's Statutes “ the stipends,” even, of “ the subordinate 
officers were very much reduced.” For, according to Mr. Whis- 
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ton’s reckoning, a stipend of the time of Henry VIII. must be 
multiplied fifteen-fold to be of the same value at the present time, 
or, as he would otherwise put it, must be multiplied fivefold in a 
century ;—on this hypothesis, the stipends assigned by King 
Charles’s Statutes, being unaltered from those of Henry VIIL, 
were much more depreciated i in value than if they had been lowered 
in the degree in which, from Mr. Whiston’s manner of speaking, 
I supposed they Aad been in the later statutes. 

| have troubled you, Mr. Editor, with a longer letter than I 
could have wished; but it was impossible to avoid entering thus 
much into detail, in explanation of the “ mistake” with which my 
former communication was chargeable. I doubt not that I shail 
stand clear in your eyes, and those of your readers, of the ** dis- 
ingenuousness” whit ch Mr. Whiston finds in it. I cannot but 
think that he will see reason to regret the tone of his letter, and 
to feel that his taunts might have been spared, if I am really 
entitled to re present myself as a brother clergyman, “a (priest of 
the Church of England.” I had no wish to avoid incurring 
person: al responsibil lity for the remarks which [addressed to you ; 
I only wi ished not to make those ng agri e who were not. It 
was not “meant to be an answer for the dean and chapter” of the 
metropolitical church to Mr. Whiston’s statements. I had no 
authority to offer any such answer. I said, and said sincerely, 
that I did “not ask a place in your pages for any remarks 


of mine as the advocate of deans and chapters, or of any of 


them ;” nor did I mean to call upon you to act as their visitor. 
I thought that Mr. Whiston had grounded his conclusions, to a 
great extent, on erroneous data, and telt it right to point out 
wherein, as it ap peared to me, he was wrong. I hope I may say 
with great sincerity, that my desire was to ascertain the truth, in 
the spirit of genuine charity. I trust I shall never be found 
wanting in real regard and care for the interests of the “ poor,” or 
in efforts to ai id and promote, to the best of my ability, by word 
or deed, such designs, for their welf; are and for God’s Liossaies: as, 
being founded j in * truth and justice,” can alone promote * peace 
and hi appiness,” and advance the cause of * religion and piety.” 

I trust that I may not have occasion to trouble you with any 
further communication in the w ay of controversy or contradiction. 
I would far rather enter, in a positive and practical Way, upon the 
consideration of the constitution and uses of our cathedrals. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, &c., 


PRESBYTER. 
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My pear Sir,—A correspondent (Quereus) has kindly pointed out 
to me that the tract respecting Judge Hales, which I sent last month, 
has been printed by Dibdin in his Library Companion. If I had been 
aware of this at the time, I should perhaps not have copied it out; 
indeed my chief reason for doing so was the consideration that Baker 
had embodied about a third of it in his note. 

I now send the last portion of Baker’s notes, and beg your readers 
to make the following corrections in my last communication. P. 396 
note for Burnet read Burnet. P. 401, for Magridm read Magrum, 

I am, very truly yours, 
Marlborough, October 26, 1849. J.E. B. Mayor. 


P. 258. [line 22. He that writ Commendone’s life.] The famous 
Esprit Flechier Bp. of Nismes. Vie du Card, Commendon. p, 50, 

P, 259. [line 13 from foot. Dilling, a town on the Danube. 
Queere, whether this was not Diliga in Flanders ; one of the Cardinal's 
[ ole’s} Letters to King Philip is dated Diliga prope Braxellas (whi- 
ther he had retired) 7. Id. Augusti, 1554, 

P, 263. [line 2. Haddon Dean of Exeter.] he is omitted by Le 
Neve in his List of y© Deans of Exeter. 

P. 268, [line 9, Archduke Charles, Philip’s only son.] Quere, 
whether Archduke were any of Charles’s ‘Titles? I suppose not. In 
the Act of Parl. primo Marie, chap. 2, this Charles is styled, Lord 
Charles of Austriche, Infante of Spain ; & so in y® Italian copy. 

Ibid. [line 10, If the Queen had only daughters, they should sue- 
ceed &c.] The eldest Daughter should sueceed &c. ib. The Articles 
are recited at large in the s? Act, 

P, 270. [line 5 from foot. Religion not the pretence of the Rebel- 
lion, as appears from the account set out by the Queen’s order.] vy. 
Fox. Martyr. vol. 3, p. 992. 

Ibid. [line 3 from foot. Poinet not in the rebellion, though some 
of our own writers say that he was.] v. Heylin Hist. Ref. p, 35. ‘The 
Booke of Politic power that goes under his name might give occasion 
to such a report. But this Booke was not Poinet’s, as appears from 
the passage in it (chap. 7) concerning St Joh. Cheeke, w™ happen'd 
after Poinet’s death. For w™ see Langbain’s Life of St Joh. Cheeke, 
compar'd with the time of Poinet’s death in Godwin, Apr. 11. But 
Bale says, Poinet’s death was Aug. 11. So it may be Poinet’s. In 
the first edition of this Booke, it is sayd to be compyled by D. J. P. 
B. R. W. an. 1556. It is quoted under Poinet’s name by Authors 
in Q. Eliz. time; v. Petition, p. 23, Clas. I’. 3, 43. Of the Queen’s 
marriage thus Jo. Parkhurst, afterwards Bp. of Norwich. Nolunt 
octo, pios qui jure colunt hymenrwos—Libertatis amans non vult bonus 
ille Viatus. Epigram. Juv. p. 166. 
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P, 271. [line 5, Christopherson “studies to fasten this Rising on 
the Preachers of the New ‘There is a passage Lati- 
mer's Court Sermon, p. 26, too much to this purpose.—The Wing's 
Grace hath Sisters, My Lady Mary & My Lady Eliz., w*" by succes. 
sion & course are inheritors to the Crown, who if they should marry 
with strangers, what should ensue, God knoweth. But God grant, if 
they so do, whereby strange Religion cometh in, that they never come 
to coursing nor succeeding, Goodman in his Book publisht after 
defends Wyat’s Rebellion to the height. 

Ibid. [line 17 from foot. Feeknam, three days before Jane's death, 
had a long conversation with her,] ‘This communyeation was held 
two days before her death, as sayd in the MS account sayd there to 
be written word for word fourth of liyr owne hand, v. Ms, Coll. man. 
Letters of Mart, 

P, 272. [line 1. One Harding.] One Harding. As if he had 
been some obscure person, whereas it was the famous D' Herding, 
well known by his Answeres to Bp. Juell. v. Vit. Juelli. 
p. 139. 

Ibid. [line 10, Lady Jane wrote a Greek letter to her sister. | ‘The 
Letter was in English, & may be seen in Fox, vol. 3, p. 35, It is 
likewise printed at the end of two ‘Treatises of Affliction & Death, 
publish’d by order of y® Protector Edward Duke of Somerset, with a 
Preface by Himself, with this ‘Tithe; 2d Mvhortation written by the 
Lady Jane the night before she suffered in the end of the New Testament 
in Greck, w" she sent lo her sister y Lady Katharine. Wt is likewise 
printed in the volume of Letters of y© Martyrs, p. 662, 663. [line 13, 
She also composed a prayer.] ‘That Prayer is publisht in Tho, Bent- 
ley’s second Lampe of virginitie, priuted by H, Denham, 1582, where 
are likewise certain verses written by the Lady Jane with a pinne, 
thus, Non aliena putes homini quae obtingere possunt, Sors hodierna 
mill, eras erit illa tibi, Jane Dudley. Deo juvante, nil nocet livor 
malus, Kt non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis, Post tenebras spero 
luceem. v. Tho, Bentley's second Lampe, p. 98, 102, 

(Under the Portrait of Jane. Nata 1537.) Here is a mistake in 
her age. She was aged fifteen, when M® Ascham found her reading 
Plato's Phadon, viz., an. 1550, Decembr, 141, w was very extraordi- 
nary for that age; But had she read Plato at thirteen, it had been 
strange indeed, v. Ascham. ip, Lib. 4. Starmio. 

P. 273. (Margin. Eliz. suspected.] History of the Lady liz. & 
her sufferings upon this oceasion. v. The /Vatchword, Lond, 1584. 
Cl. vv. 22, 16. 

Ibid. [line 21 from foot. Carew escaped from the Tower.] 
Peter Carew, at the request of the King then at Bruxels, was par- 
doned, & all his Lands, tenements, goods & chattels restord. v. Dyer 
Novel Cases, Fol. 124, 

Ibid, [line 20, Cheke twice taken in Flanders,] He was only 
once in Flanders, and once brought into Kngland. See his Life by 
Langbain. See lox, vol. 3, 

P. 275. [!ine 20 from foot, Goodrick died in April 1554.) Dyed 
May 10, v, Godwin, & Fuller Worth, in Lincoln, p. 152. He must 

Vou. XXXVI,—November, 1849, 20 
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have liv’d so long, for he instituted one Rich, Mooke, or Mooke was 
instituted by his authority, on May 9°, an, 1554, as appears from his 
own Register. There is another Institution upon the Register, May 
the 11°", with this note entred in the margin, Jacat hee Admissio, 
quia Kpiscopus ante Presentationem exhibitam. So it is 
probable, he dyed on the 11%; And the Register was too quick, to 
save his Fee. He was at Somersham on the last day of April, at 
his mannor there, whence one of his last Collations is dated an. 1554, 
And probably dy’d there. —v. Registr. Goodrich mutilum, Fol. 22. 

P. 276. [line &. a book this year (1554) set out in Barlow's 
name} ‘This Book was not wrote at this time, but printed long before 
—& at this present revived—as sayvd in the preface to the Book (the 

rint being worn out. ) 

Ibid. [line 14. [le seems pity to have turned.] That he did turn, 
appears from Fox, vol, 3, p. 285, where Gardiner proposes Barlow's 
example to Bradford, to follow. line 15, he was never married.) 
His wife is bury’d in Hampshire with this Epitaph. Hie Agathe 
tumulus, Barlot Praesulis, inde Exulis, inde iteram Praesulis, uxor 
erat. Prole beata fuit, plena annis, quinque suarum Preesulibus vidit, 
Preesulis ipsa, datas. v. Fuller’s Worth, in Sussex, p. 104. Jolin 
Harrington in the Bps of & W. p. 106,  [Strype in his note on 
this passage says. We was married, and had 7 Sons, and 5 Daughters. 
This appears to be a misprint, for Baker writes in the margin.| He had 
several Daughters, all married to Bps, & two Sons, 

Ibid, [line 19, Hle was in Eliz. Reign put into Chichester, a much 
meaner Bprick than his former, Bath & Wells; probably because 
offence was taken at his former behaviour.] St John Harrington gives 
another Reason, w seems to be the true one. v. Harrington in the 
Bps of BL. & p. 

P. 277. [line 19. Baldwin in a letter speaks of the lewdness of D'! 
Martin.] See this Letter in the written collection,* whenee it: will 
appear, that the Bp mistakes Martin for his Landlord. For it was he 
that was overran with the Fr. Pox. “A testimony geuen forth by 
Fraunces Baldwin Attrebatius, a Doctor of the ciuill law, and publike 
reader at Jiturus, a uniuersity Fraunce, concerning the baudy 
behaviour and lecherous lyfe of the foresaid Doctor Martin, such time 
as he studied in the same university. 

Doctor Martinus, Anglus, habitauit in Akademia Biturigam. Quid 
est, Bourges,t apud quendam nomine Boium, sacrificulum turpissimu, 
altero oculo captum, toto corpore leprosum, et infami morbo Gailico 
infectum, sed publicum secortatorem, Domi sue palam alentem infame 
scortum, et lupanar ludosque omuis impudentie in suis adibus ape- 
rientem. Tbique suauiter vixit dietus Martinus, quotidie capiens cibum 
cum eodem scorto in eadem mensa. Et, quod est turpius, in illo 
lupanari: habebat suos discipulos Anglos, nobiles et ingenuos, sug jue 
fidei conereditos, quos tali exemplo et consuetudine quam misere cor- 


* I give it from Bale’s book. Baker has not copied the full title, nor retained the 
orthography. 


ft Sic. It should, of course, be Biturigam, quod est Bourges. 
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ruperit hic leno et puerorum perditor potius quam pedagogus, testis 
esse potest is, qui tune erat preecipuus clus discipulus, nepos ‘Thome 
Mori, qui hospitis et prasceptoris exemplum secutus per omnia lupa- 
naria sese volutarit in ciuitate Biturigum, Et in talibus scholis spur- 
citie fuit assiduus. Quanquam honesti viri, et doctores eius academir 
egre ferrent hane turpitudinem, et eo nomine accusarent illum Mar- 
tinum. 

Solebat Martinus, vt se purgaret, accusare legem pontificis Romani, 
qui talia furte, sacrificulorum tolerabat potius quam honestas conjuges 
iis concederet ; dicebatque, magnum in vtroque esse peccatum papre, 
et hoe dicebat palam in medio papatu. Interea tamen malebat apud 
illum scortatorem viuere, quam apud honestum ciuem, Vande mirum 
non est, si nune susciperet patrocinium scortationis aduersus honestum 
coniugium; quod si aliquid frontis haberet, saltem) puderet eum non 
meminisse eius legis ciuilis cuius se doctorem profitetur; qua lege 
Justinianus Jaudat Epiphanium archiepiscopum et patriarcham Con- 
stantinopolitanum, quod Episcopis parentibus et honestis maritis natus 
sit. Sed Mertinus eius legis oblitus esse dici non potest, quia eam 
lingnam legere non potuit: est enim Greece seripta. 

Secunda laus Martini est, quod in conclusionibus, quas proposuit 
disputandas in schola Bituricensi, professus est eos ignorare veram 
religionem, qui per sanctos jurant, vel aliter quam per nomen vnici 
dei jurant. Imo publice ausus est reprehendere leges imperiales, que 
formulam iurisiurandi aliter conceptam quam per nomen dei non 
reprehendunt. Verum ne hic miser Martinus periclitaretur, habet 
excusationem, quod eas conclusiones, quamuis suas jactitaret, ab alio 
dictante accepisset, nee satis intelligeret quid seriberet, vt in tota dis- 
putatione nihil eum intellexisse meminit, si nondum sit oblitus, eorum 
argumentorum, quee illi primum obiecta fuerunt, et quibus respondere, 
quia non potuit, non voluit, ae ne verbum quidem unum responderit, 
Quamuis a toto auditorio propterea turpiter exsibilabatur, et omnes 
hoe nomine etiam Gallos puderet huins dedecoris Anglici, et in hoe 
nouo doctore Anglico irrideret totam gentem quasi illi similem, 

uit que tanta hee infamia vt mox Martinus fugeret ex illa acade- 
Mma, quamuis prius clam emerit nescio quod diploma doctoratus, quo 
tamen accusari posset a papistis, quia tune Martinus de more non iuras 
uerit in verba papa, et solemne illud iuramentum non prestiterit, quia 
famen jactabat esse nephas (sie). ‘Tertio in eadem academia, quum 
audiret doctores suos, ct alios atque eruditos scholasticos laudare regem 
Edwardum, et mirari adhue esse in Anglia, qui tam pio regi suo recla- 
arent, quum exteri etiam omnes eum colerent: dicere solebat 
dominus Martinus precipnum in Anglia esse quendam captiuum, 
quondam episcopum Wintoniensem, Sed eum non esse metuendum, 
Presertim quum, vivo rege Henrico, colapho casus sit domino War- 
ut merebatur, Cumque multi rogarent, annon esset ille 
qui tam inepte de coniugio sacerdotum scripserat futiles 
rhapsodias ; respondit ridendo eum ipsum esse ; sed mirari 
Heminem hee debere; quoniam dictus Wintoniensis magis  esset 
idoneus ad res militares tractandas, quam ad ecclesiasticas disputa- 
202 
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tioves; et quod in castris illas ineptias seripsisset, et quod aliquando 
esset homo furiosus. 

Quumgue perlatus Martino fuisset liber Cantuariensis, translatus in 
linguam Gallicam, de sacramentis, vbi notatur absurda opinio illius 
Wisconieusis; respondit Martinus, Wintoniensem solitum dicere quic- 
quid in buecam venit, et esse hominem Atheum, quamuis in rebus 
aulicis valde astutus esset: verum idololatriam sacramentariam tam esse 
manifestam, ut nullo colore possit excusari, sicuti et tirannidem Romani 
pontificis, aduersus quem narrabat scripsisse dictum Wintoniensem, et 
se quoque, et omnes Anglos a primis annis jurasse se hostes perpetuo 
fore illius tyrannidis Antichristiane. Et propterea quiequid tandem 
accideret mortuo rege Edwardo, nunquam fieri posse ut in Anglian 
rediret idolum illud sacramentarium, vel Romani Antichristi autho- 
ritas, hoe sermone solebat consolari: bonos viros in Gallia, qui 
cogitantes de morte Edwardi regis metuebant infelici Anglie &e, 

Franciscus Baldwinus iuris ciuilis doctor, ac iuris illius professor 
publicus apud Bituriges.”* 

Ibid. [line 22.) Bonner the bastard of one Savage, a priest in Lan. 
eashire.} in Cheshire. v. Ful. in Woreest. p. 169, 

Ibid. Cline 26. Wymsly a bastard son of Bonner’s mother, | Wims- 
low his Archdeacon & his Brother & others. v. Ponnet Tr. of Polite 
Power chap, 4, p. 29. Sir George Sauage, person of Donham in 
Leyeestreshire was the yr [Bonners and W ymbeslaye’s father, and 
had by reporte halfe a dozen more of children besides the. © And when 
the saide Wimbesl: ay, Bonner’s brother, was person of Dorporlayt in 
Cheshyre, he was not all fratelesse neyther, v. Joh. Bale’s Declaration 
of Bonner’ Articles, Is, 

P.279. [ Margin. Jealousy of the Spanish power.] of a Design 
of seting [ste] up a Spanish ‘TP itle. v. The Supplication, a Libel printed 
an, 1555, Cl. v. 20,6. [line In, Philip’s pedigree derived from 
John of Gaunt. ] The Muglish were as forward to publish Philip's 
Pedigree from John of Gaunt as y® Spaniards, particularly Gardiner, 
White, & Harpestield this very year, v. Joh. Bale’s Declaration of 
Bonner’s Articles, p. 9 Christopherson drew up the Q & k.’s Gene- 
rlogv at large, deducing them both from Edward 84: the one by 
Lionel D. of Clarence, the other by John of Gaunt. But the reason 
he assigns for doing it was, to show that Philip was no stranger to 
England, See his Exhortation against Rebellion, Lond, 1504. 
Jul. 24, 

[line 28, Philip & Mary married Jul. 25, proclaimed 
Jul. They were proclaimed the same ay were marry'd, 
ull these ‘Titles, in Latin, French, & nglish. v. Joh. Elder's 
printed account, an. 1555, who was then present. v. Fabian Chron. 
p. 962. 

P. 291. [line 23. A new Parl. Nov. 11.] Nov. 12. v. Job. 
Sider’s Letter, print. an, 1555.—Nov. 12. The Speaker Clement 


— 


* Bale’s Declaration, &e., fol. 46, seq. 
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Higham was chosen according to Dt Brady, See MS of Parl. ‘The 
Summons is for the 12%". See Dugdal, Summon. p. 516, 

Pp. 292. [line 4. Nov. 24. Pole came to London,] on the 18" v, 
Joh. Elder’s Letter.* Cl. v. 20. 6. Fox says on 24% vol, 3. 
», 108, 

Ibid. [line 12 from foot. An order for a Te Deum to be sung in 
St Paul’s in expectation of the Queen’s delivery.] This Order dat. ae 
Nov. 27, directed to Edmund Bp, of London &e, was then printed, In a 
Adibus Johannis Cawodi 'Typographi Reg. Maj. signed by St. 
Winton Cancell., Henry Sussex, Arundell, Joh. Bathon., Jo. Hud- dies 
dylston, Shrewsbury, R. Rich, R. Southwell, Hdward Derby, & 
Tho. Wharton, On the back of this Order is likewise printed, A i 
Poem or copy of verses, upon occasion of the Queen's Great Belly. a 
At the conclusion of the Order is entred in’ Archbp Parker's Hand 
(for it is amongst his Papers that T have seen) this note, Parturiunt 
Montes. 1 have not transerib’d this order, it being the same that is eer 
printed in Ant. Harmer’s Specimen p. 177, 178. Only this is directed 4 wat 
to Bonner Bp of London, & that in the Specimen is directed to the * ve 
Dean & Chapter of Canterbury, Sede vacante; & some of y©& names 2 
are different. | A 

(Under Pole’s portrait. Cardinalis S. Maries in Cosmedin 15386. 
Mai 22. Pole was created Cardinal Deacon first, with the ‘Title Bf 8 
S.S. Nerei et Achillei an. 1536, Decembr. 22.0 Afterward Cardinal 4 
Presbyter Sanctee Mariw in Cosmedin, v. Ciacon. an, 1536. p. 1523. 
He was made Cardinal Presbyter, with the Tithe S. Marie in Cos- 
medin in Queen Mary’s time, after he came into Kngland. suppose 
when he was ordain’d Presbyter, or consecrated Bp. For he came 
only Deacon into v. Ant. Petramellar, Continuat. Onuphrii. 

p. 49. He had the Title Sanctee Mariw in Cosmedin, before he 
was ordain’d Presbyter, for an. 1554 Nono Cal. Jan, he styles himself 
—Cardinalis Polus Diaconus S. Maria in Cosmedin &e. v. Stat, 1™° 
et 24° Ph. et M. cap. &, v. Dugdal Monast. vol. 2, p. 847. Presb. 

Card, Polus. 2 

P, 293. [The Cardinal's speech to the Parl] v. at length in Joh, 
Mider's Letter Cl v. 20, 6, wrote to Rob, Stuarde Bp, of Cathness, Pi 
[See Tytler Kdward VI, and Mary. 11. 163. ] 
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* The Copie of a letter sent in to Scotlande, of the ariuall and landynge, and 
moste noble marryage of the moste Illustre Prynce Philippe, Prynce of Spaine, to 
the most excellente Princes Marye Quene of England, so‘emnisated in the Citie of 
Winchester: and howe he was receyued and installed at Windsore, and of his 
truumphyng entries in the noble Citie of London. 


Wherunto, is added a brefe ouerture or openyng of the legacion of the most 
reuerende father in God Lorde Cardinall Poole from the Sea Apostolyke of Rome, 
with the substaunce of his oracyon to the kyng and Quenes Magestie, for the recon- 
cilement of the Realme of Englande to the unitie of the Catholyke churehe. 

W ith the very copye also of the Supplycacio exhibited to their highnesses by the 
three Estates assembled in the parliamente. Wherein they representing the whole 
body of the Realme and dominions of the same, haue submitted theselues to the 
Popes Holynesse.” With this colophon : Imprinted at London in Fletestrete 
at the signe of the Sunne ouer agaynst the Conduit by John Waylande. Cum pri- 
uilegio per septenium, Cambr. Uniy. Libr. Bb. 12, 50. 
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: P. 294. [line 7 from foot. The Cardinal’s charge on those who 
| had Chureh goods in their hands.] ‘This charge did only extend to 
t the moveable goods of the Church, & did not concern Lands, y, Stat, 
Al 1 et 2. Phil & Mar, Chap. 8. 

298. [line 9 Pole, when confirming the holders of Church 
Lands in their possession, reminded them of Belshazzar’s fate.] The 
Charge does not affect Lands, but moveable Goods only (as the Car. 
| dinal’s words show) many of w*" were the more unalienable as being 
consecrated. Stat. 1, 2. Ph. & Mar. Chap. &. 
eit! P, 300, [line 3. Gardiner & Bonner de vera obedientia reprinted 
i ae at Strasburg.] ‘This was printed in Novembr. an, 1553. It is sayd 
i fa in y® Title to be printed at Rome at the Castle of S, Angel, at the 
4453 sign of St Peter, but coming out so early, it is probable, was printed 
a nearer home, than either Strasburgh or Rome, John Old is sayd to 

| have translated this Booke. See Bale Centur, p. 721, 722. 

| Ibid. [line 20. Jan. 23 the Bps went to Lambeth, to receive the 
f | Cardinal’s blessing. ] Decembr, 6, St Nicholas Day, all the whole Con- 
vocation both Bps & other were sent for to Lambeth to the Cardinal— 
& they all kneel’d down & receiv’d his absolution, See Fox vol. 3, 
118. 
t 3 P. $02. [Hooper burnt.] Here Hooper’s Loyalty to the Queen 
should have been taken notice of, w™ was very signal, Hear his own 
words, 

As for my truth & loyalty to y® Q., the time of her most dangerous 
estate can testify with me, that when there was both commands & 
Commissions out against her, whereby she was to the sight of y® world 
the more in danger, & less like to come to the Crown, yet when she 
was at the worst, I rode myself from place to place (as is well known) 
to win & stay the people for her party ; & whereas another was pro- 
claimed, I preferred her notwithstanding the proclamations, & to help 
her as much as I could—lI sent Horses out of both Shires, Glocester & 
Worcester, to serve her in her great danger, as St Jo. Talbot K€ 
Will. Ligon Esq* can testify, the one dwelling in the one shire & the 
other in the other—See Bp Hooper's Apology—against a report, that 
he encourag’d such as cursed the Queen, printed an, 1562, 1™° [ sec 
for 12™° T suppose by mistake.) And yet Hooper seems to have 
been one of the first that was committed, for his Letter to Calvin 1s 
dated Lond, ex carcere, 3 Sept. 1553, 

| P. 308, [Flower burnt.] See Fuller’s Worth. in Cambr. p. 151. 
| [ See Archeologia xviii. 181.] 

P. 310. [line 1, the words of Hadrian the fourth.] Adrian the 
sixth. 

Ibid. [line 11. The Queen wrote to Gardiner, Arundel, and Paget 
who were then at Calais, mediating a peace between France & Spain. ] 
Cardinal Poole was then likewise at Calais, & President of the Rest. 
Vv. Stow })- 626. See vol, 3, 19), 

Ibid. [line 29. Paul first Consistory. June 23.] The first 
Consistory was held May 30¢® y, Pallavicin, Hist. Cone. Trid, L. 18, 
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Ibid. [line IT. Jun. 7™ Paul erected Ireland into a kingdom, and : 
conferred that Title on the WK. & 7. Id. Jun. Spondan, an, 15565. 
7 Jun. Pallavicin. an. 1555.) This ‘Title was conferred by the Pope 
at the instance of the King and Queen according to Pallaviciu. L, 18, 
C, 12, who appeals to the Public Instrument to that purpose. 

Pp. 311. [Margin. The Pope presses the restoring of Church 
Lands.] See an answere to this in D* Johnston’s Assurance of 
Church Lands Sect. 9. And compare this with what is sayd p. 414 
of this vol. of Bulls & Alienations in Scotland, See Fox, vol. 3, p. 22]. 
See Antiq. Brit. p. 344. See this Pope’s Bull to St Will. Peters, 
dated this same year, apud Dugdal. Monast, vol. 3, p. 209, 207, 
Par. 24, Motives for the Pope’s dispensing with the alienation of 
Chureh Lands were drawn upin the 24 year of this Queen, an, 1554, 
w are lodg’d in the Paper Office. A Copy whereof may be seen in 
Hakewil’s Answere to D® Carier, 248, 249. 

P, 312. [line 12. Bp. of Norwich’s Letter to Sussex on the Queen’s 
supposed delivery.] v. Stryp’s Memorial. Append. Num. 87, p. 203. 
See Archa@ologia. xvii, 182-38, §& Tytlers Edward Mary, vol. ii. 
p. 495, 465, 469, 470. | 

P, 314. [line 22. Bourn was present at Bradford’s trial, but would 
not say a word in his favour.}| Bourn Bp. of B. & W. was not pre- 
sent. Bradford’s words imply the contrary, where he supposes Bourn 
would have done him Right, ifhe had been present, See Fox vol. 3, 
p. 283. He was afterwards present, v. p. 289. 

P. 315. [first half.] All these fine Reflections seem to be grounded 
upon a mistake, viz, that the See of Canterbury was not yet declared 
vacant: as it certainly was. For w" see Ant. Harmer. p. ]27, 128. 

P. 316, (Margin. Rastal did not write More’s Life.] Pits men- 
tious S' Tho, More’s Life amongst Rastal’s Works. But Stapleton 
speaking of the Helps he had from this Rastal says nothing of any 
such Life. De tribus ‘Thomis, Prooem. p. 988. It is probably a mis- 
take of Wil, Rastal for Will. Roper. N. H. L. D. who wrote S* 
Tho. More’s Life in Q. Mary’s Reign, Fol. 26, speaking of M' Sargeant 
Rastall’s design to publish S* Tho. More's Hnglish works, says nothing 
of his design to write his Life. In a large Collection of things 
relating to Bp. Fisher, MS. belonging to or at Gresham College, there 
are amongst other things, Certen breef notes appertaining to B. Fyshere, 
collected out of Tho. Moor's Lyfe written by Justice Restall. So 
there can be no doubt but Rastall wrote his Life. 

P. 317. [line 3 from foot. William Woley.| His name was Will, 
Wollsye, v. Registr. Thyrlby Fol. 81. 

Ibid. [line penult. Shaxton condemned Pigot &e.]  Shaxton 
could not condemn them, being there only as an Assistant without 
authority : they were condemned by John Fuller L.L.D. Vicarium in 
Spiritualibus Dni Thoma Epi Elien,, et ejusdem Rev. Patris Commis- 
‘arium specialiter et legitime Deputatum et constitutum ad negotia 


infra scripta expediend.—in Capella B. Marive Klien.-——assistentibus 
ei tune ibid. Rev.?° in Christo Patre Nicholas quondam Sarum, et 
modo Suffraganeo Episcopo; nee non ven, et diseretis viris M'* 
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Roberto Steward Deeano Elien., Johé Christopherson 'T. Bae., 
Decano Norwic., necnon Thoma Bacon, Thoma Tho. 
Parker ‘T. Bacchallauriis. v. Registr. Thyrlby Fol. 81, 82, where 
the Process may be seen at large. The Sentence runns in Fuller's 
name alone. 

P. 319. [line 24. Ridley’s request when at the stake respecting 
Leases &c.] Notwithstanding these godly & just requests, 10 justice 
could be had, untill that now of late, some of these shamfull injuries, 
by order of Law have been redressed. See Letters of the Martyrs 
printed an. 1564, p. 39, where it appears that Ridley had made the 
same request by Letter ‘to the Queen. 

P, $20. Cline 16 from foot. Gardiner died Nov, 12.] Novembr. 12, 
So Stow p. 627. Novembr. 1. Spelman Glossar, v, Cancellar. p. 185, 
See an ill account both of his Life & Death, in the Mpistle before Bp, 
Ridley’s Booke De Caena Domini, suppos’d to be writ by G@rindal.— 
v. Bucer Scrip. Ang. p. 942.—He dyed before the 19% Nov. as 
appears from Pox vol. 3, p. 606,—-That Preface wrote by hit. 
tingham. 

Ibid. line ult. Sir KE, Hobby says of Gardiner that he was of 
higher descent than was commonly supposed.] S' Edw. Hoby’s 
Letter to M' T. pag. Nephew to a Queen of England & cosin 
German to a King a latere.—St. Gardiner Bp, of W. was son of Helen, 
natural Daughter of Jasper Dake of Bedford, who was marry’d to 
William Gardiner of London Ksq*., & so was Nepos to Catherine 
Queen of England, 1. e. Grandson not nephew. See Sandford’s 
Genealog, Hist. p. 285, [But nephew is often used in the sense of 
grandson. 

(Gardiner’s Portrait.] | See my MSS. Collections vol. 18. pag. 282. 
There must be a mistake in this Picture. ‘There is a picture of Gar- 
diner in ‘Prinity College much different from this. He is thus describ’d 
by one that knew him well. This Doctor had a Swart Colour, a 
Hanging looke, Jrow nIng Brows, eyes an Inch within the Head, a Nose 
hooked like a Bussard, wide en like a Horse, ever snuffing into the 
winde, a Nparrow mouth, » Ponnet Treat. of Politic. p. Ch. 7, 

O38, nor are these His Arms may be seen at the 
end of the Antiq. Brit., & at the end of Mathew Westminster as pub- 
lished & given to the public Library Cambridge by ArehBp Parker, 
amongst the Chancellors of that University, viz. a Cross, or, in a 
Field, Azure, between four Griffin's Heads, Argent. See his Arms 
thus fairly depicted in Math. Westm. Clas. L. 10, 8. [now Ly 10, 8.) 
These Arms should seem to belong to Horn Bp of Winchester, who 
bears three Hunting Horns, but without a Chevron. Quer, whether 
the Picture do not belong to him? And yet Sandford Genealog. 
Hist. p. 285, says, Gardiner’s Arms are, Sable a Chevron inter three 
Bugle Horns argent. Quaere where Ives. [In rol. 3 of 
Rurnet is printed a note of Baker's much to the sami efict. Baker has 
there added. | See Mi Ecclesiastical Me morials [since 
printed | vol. 8%) Chap, 35, p. 271, 272, & Chap. 26 Lib. 2, p. 461, 2, 
of the 24 volume.——— rn hese Arms viz. a Cheverun Arg, inter three 
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Bugle Horns belong’d to My Lord [Thomas Gardiner] Prior of Tin- 
mouth, descended from Katherine wife to Hen. V*" after to Owen 
Tudor, by a natural Daughter of Jasper Duke of Bedford ; of w™ see 
my notes to Stanford's [stc] Genealogicall Hist. p. 285. 

"p, 321. [line 3. One of the Books written in defence of the mar- 
ried Clergy says that no wonder Gardiner and Bonner were such 
enemies to marriage, having both been born in adultery.]  v. Poynet 
Treatise of Politic Power. Ch. 4, p, 29. 

Ibid. [line 8 from foot. Heath Abp of York had the Seals in Feb. 
Jan. 1. vy. Dugdal. Catalog. p. 24. On New Year’s day the Queen 
gave the Seals to Heath. See Stow, p. 627. v. Spelman Gloss, verb. 
cancellar, 

Ibid. [line 5 from foot. Whitehall.] v. vol. i. p. 80. [on which page 
Baker referred to this passage, but as the reference was on the inner 
margin I did not notice tt. | 

P. $22. [line 9 from foot. A Bill for suppressing the l'irst-fruits 
and tenths, and resigning all Impropriations.| ‘This is neither a true 
nor perfect account of this Act. The First Fruits only were immedi- 
ately suppresst; the ‘Tenths &c were to be order’d & dispos’d of, not 
altogether as the Legate pleas’d, but for uses specify’d & limited by the 
Act. v. Stat 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar, Cap. 4. 

Ibid. [line 20 from foot. Card. Pole makes Canons in Convoca- 
tion] Here the Bp. confounds the Synod with the Convocation, w™ 
ought to have been distinguisht. v. Cardinal, Poli Praefat. ad Reformat. 
Ang, Dat. an, 1556. 4 Idus Febr. This was a nationall Synod of 
both Provinces, as appears from the Letters Mandatory of Summons 
by the s*, Cardinall Dat. sexto Idus Novembr. an. 1555. And met 
in the Kyng’s Chapell Westminster Decembr. 2 of the same year, 
according to Bonner’s [Bp. of London] execution of the s¢ mandat. 
Dat. Novembr. 10 an, 1555, in his Summons of the Bp of Ely v. 

Recistr, Thyrlby Fol. 47. v. Collect. MS.* Mandatum ad compa- 
reid, in Sacra Synodo Reéy. Patris Dni Reginaldi Poole Cardinalis de 
Latere Legati, 

Mdmundus permiss. divina London. Epts in Christo Patri 
conlratri nostro Thome eadem permiss. Khén. Epo salutem et frater- 
iain in Dud charitatem. Noverit Fraternitas vestra Rév. nos Literas 
Commissionales et Mandatorias Ilustrissimi et Reverendiss, in Christo 
Patris et Dni Doi Reginaldi Miseratione divina Sancte Marie in Cos- 
madin Sancte Romane Ecclie Diaconi Cardinalis Poli nuncupati, 
Sanctissimi Dni nostri Pape et Sedis Aplice ad Serenissimos Philippum 
et Mariam Anglie Reges et universum Anglie Regnum de latere 
Legati, Sigillo illius Ilustriss. et Reverendiss, Patris capsa stannea cum 
ilils cericis rubei coloris comprehens. sigillatas nuper cum ea qua decuit 
reverentia obedientia et honore recepisse humiliter exequendas, sub eo 
qui sequitur verborum tenore. Reginaldus Miseratione divina Sancte 
Marie in Cosmadin Sancte Romane Keclie Diaconus Cardinalis Polus 


* Vol. xxx. p. 228, seq., from which I transcribe it, and one or two more papers 
relating to the same matter. 
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nuncupatus, Sanetissimi Dni nostri Pape et Sedis Apostolice ad Sere. 
nissinos Philippum et Mariam Anglie Reges, et universum Anglie 
Regnum de Latere Legatus, venerabili et nobis in Christo dilecto 
Edmundo Epo London, salutem in Dno seimpiternam. Circumspec. 
tion) tue, de qua in his et alis plurimam confidimus, ut Episcopos et 
reuquas Provincie Cantuar, personas Keclesiasticas, que Synodis Pro. 
vineialibus de Jure vel legitima et hic hactenus approbata consuetudine 
Interesse soleut, qui afte [nus ipse Intra competentem arbitrio tuo 
statuendum terminum, presenti, quam (Spiritus Sancti gratia inspi- 
rante) auctoritate Apostolic a nobis quomodolibet concessa et Commissa 
qua fungimur, cum ea circumspectione tua et aliis tam ejusdem Can- 
tuariensis quam boracensis Provinciarum Epis et reliquis Ecclesias- 
ticis que jam hie adsunt personis inchoavimus, synodo per se, vel si 
legitimo aliquo sunt inpedimento detenti per Procuratorem idoneum, 
Mandatum legitimum habentem adesse, et usque ad ejus finem inter: 
esse debeant per se vel alium, etiam sub certis contra inobedientes 
arbitrio tuo comminandis penis, nomine nostro moneas et ad eandem 
voces cadem auctoritate tenore presentium committimus et mandamus, 
contrariis non obstantibus quibuscunque, Datum in Palatio apud 
Sanctum Jacobum prope Westmonasterium, Anno a Nativitate Doj 
Millmo quingentesimo quinquagesimo quinto, Sext. Idus Novembris, 
Sanctissimi in Christo Patris, et Dni nostri, Doi Pauli divina provi- 
dentia Pape Quarti: Pontificatus anno primo, sic signatas, Reginaldus 
Cardinalis Polus Legatus. M, Antonius Faita Secretarius. Lamp- 
somus, Quarum quidem Literarum Rev. vigore pariter et aucthori- 
tate, nos Eptis antedictus, vos Rev. confratrem nostram 
predictum, et per vos Decanum et Cap.!4™ et Archidiaconos 
vestre Cath, ceterosque Prelatos quoscunque ac Clerum Dioc. vestre 
predicte tam exemptos quam hon exemptos quoscunque tenore presen- 
tium et auctoritate predicta peremptorie monemus, vobisque ac illis 
sub pena suspensionis ab officio mandamus, quatenus vos Rev? con- 
frater antedicte, Decanusque Archinus et Prelati personaliter, dictum 
vero Caplum et Clerus per vos auctoritate et tenore  presentium 
monendi per Procuratorem idoneum sufficienter instructuin, et Clau- 
sulam ratihabitionis in Procuratorio suo habentem, si personaliter com- 
parere von possint aut voluerint coram dicto Ilustriss, et Reverendiss. 
in Christo Patre et Duo Cardinale et Legato predicto, Synodum pre- 
dictam, Deo favente, prosecuturo in Capella sive Oratorio vulgo vocat. 
The Kynges Chapell infra Palatium Regium apud Westmonasterium 
secundo die Mensis Decembris prox. post Dat. presentium ventir. 51 
Citius saltem venire non pote ritis aut poterint, inter horas octavai et 
nonam ejyusdem dici, cum continuatione et prorogatione dierum et 
horarum ex tune sequen,, et locorum si et quatenus dicto Ilustriss. et 
Reverendiss. Dno Cardinali et Legato antedicto ita expedire videatur 
in Synodo Legatina predict. cum aliis Prelatis et personis tam Cantu. 
arien, quam) Eboracen. Provinciaram compareatis et compareant, 


* Baker had ended a line with quater, and the usual mark to show that the word 
was incomplete, aud forgot to add the last syllable in the next Jine. 
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intersitisque et intersint, super iis que in dicta Synodo tractabuntur 
tractatir., deliberatur., consensur., et conclusuri, cetera que facturi, 
gesturi, et expedituri, que dicte Synodi natura et qualitas, Literarum 
predictarum tenor in et de se exigunt et requirunt. Vobis insuper 
injangimus et mandamus sub pena suspensionis predicte, quod de 
receptione et executione presentium, ac de oinnl eo quod in hae parte 
foveritis, una cum Schedula nomina omnium in hae parte monendorum 
sufficienter et plene continente, dictum Hlustriss. et Reverendiss. in 
Christo Patrem Cardinalem et Legatum antedict. dictis die hora et loco 
debite certificet Fraternitas vestra. Datum in Palatio nostro London 
sub sigillo nostro, decimo die Mensis Novembris, Anno Dni Millio 
quingen.™° quinguagesimo quinto, et nostre Trans, anno decimo 
septimo, Sic subseript, Ita est Edmundus Epus London, 


Certificatorium super executione Mandati predicti. 


Illustrissimo et Reverendissimo in Christo Patri et Dno Dnd Regi- 
naldo miseratione divina Sancte Marie in Cosmadin Sancte Romane 
Eeclie Diacono Cardinali Polo nuncupato, Sanctissimi Dni nostri Pape 
et Sedis Apostolice ad Serenjssimos Philippum et Mariam Anglie Reges 
et universum Anglie Regnum de Latere Legato. Vester humilis et 
deyotus ‘Thomas permiss. divina Epis, Obedigntiam et Reve- 
rentiam tanto Rev™® Patri debit. cum honore,  Litteras Commis- 
sionales sive Monitorias Rev. in Christo Patris et Confratris nostri Dai, 
Mdmundieadem permiss, London Litteras vestras Reverendissimas 
Commissionales et Mandatorias in se complecten, vicesimo primo die 
Mensis Novembris Anno Dni 1555 jam instanti, cum omni reverentia, 
qua decuit, recepimus exequendas, sub eo qui sequitur verborum 
tenore. 

permiss, divina London. Rev. in Christo Confratri 
nostro Thome eadem permiss. lien, salutem et fraternam in Dno 
eharitatem., Noverit Fraternitas vestra Reverenda, nos Litteras Com- 
missionales et Mandatorias Ilustriss. et Reverendiss. in Christo Patris 
Et Doni Dni Reginaldi Miseratione divina Sancte Marie in Cosmadin 
Sancte Romane Keelie Diaeconi Cardinalis &e. Quarum quidem 
Literarum monitoriarum antedicti Réy. Patris London Epi, y™° 
verius Mandati vestri Reverendissimi ect Hlustriss, antedicti vigore et 
auctoritate, tam Deeanum et Archidiaconum Ecclie nostre Cath. 
Klien, ac Cap.!"™ ejusdem, quam Rectores Vicarios et universum 
Cleram Dioc. nostre Mlién, et Jurisdictionis moneri fecimus et manda- 
Vimus quatenus predict. Decanus et Archidiaconus Kcclie nostre Cath, 
Klien, personaliter, Capitulum vero et Clerus Didc, nostre antedict. per 
Procuratorem idoneum sufficient. instructum ac clausulam ratihabi- 
tlonis in Procuratorio suo habentem, si personaliter comparere non 
possunt® nec valeant,* coram Paternitate vestra Rev™? in Capella 
‘ive oratorio voeato, The King’s Chapell, infra Palatium Regium 
apud Westm. secundo die Mensis Decembris prox. futtir., post dat. 


* So in the MS. 
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presentium, si sitins [sic] saltem venire non poterint, inter horas octa. 
| } vam et nonam ante Meridiem ejusdem diei, cum continuatione et pro. 
4 a rogatione dierum et horarum extune sequen. ac locorum si et qua- 
tenus vobis Illustrissimo Patri antedicto expedire videatur, compareant, 
Th. ac in sacra Synodo Legatina per Rev.™*™ Paternitatem vestram et 


alios Mpds ac Prelatos Regni Anglie als inchoata, cum dictis Prelatis 
et Clero tam Cantuarien, quam Eboracen. Provinciarum intersint, de 
et super iis, que in dicta Synodo tractabuntur, tractaturi, deliberaturi, 
consensuri, et conclusuri, ceteraque facturl, gesturi, et expedituri, que 
dicte Synodi natura et qualitas Litterarumque predict. natura et qua- 
litas in et de se exigunt et requirunt. Nomina vero et cognomina 
omnium et singulorum auctoritate predicta in hac parte monitorum, in 
Schedula presentibus annexa continentur, Ht sic Mandatum vestrum 
Illustrissimum et Rev™*™ antedictum cum omnibus Reverentia obe- 
dientia et honore, juxta omnem vim formam tenorem et effectum 
ejusdem humiliter sumus execut In cujus rei testimonium Sigillum 
nostrum presentibus apponi fecimus. Dat. in Hospitio nostro de 


jae Holborne in Suburbiis Civitatis London 380, die Mensis Novembris 
} | Anno Dni Millmo quingen™® quinquagesimo quinto, et nostre ‘Transla- 
tionis Anno secundo, 

| 

Nomina Prelatorum Dioc. Elién, 

Robertus Stweard [ste] Decanus Ecelie Cath. Elin. 

Henricus Cole Doctor Archinus Elién. 

| Johés Fuller Legum Doctor Procurator Cleri Dide. Elica, 

i Procuratorium Cleri Dioc. Elién, ad comparend, in sacra Synodo 
predicta. 

Pateat universis per presentes, quod nos Rectores Vicarii et Capel- 
lani omnes et singuli infra Dioe. et Jurisdictionem comnio- 
i rantes, ac Clerum universum Dioc, ac Jurisdictionis predict. facien, de 
: Mandato et aucthoritate Rév. in Christo Patris et Dni Dni Thome 


pertuiss. divina Klicn, Epi in Eeelia Marie juxta Forum Ville 
Cantabrigie convocati, ac ex causis et negotiis tune ibm nobis seriosius 
expositis et declaratis congregati unantmis assensu et consensu nostris, 
dilectos nobis in Christo providos et discretos viros Magros Henricum 
Colle et Johem Fuller Legum Doctores conjunctim et divisim ac eorum 
i utrumque p se divisim et in solidum, ita quod non sit melior conditio 
: occupan. sed quod unus ipsorum inceperit, ipsorum alter id libere pro- 
sequi valeat mediare pariter et finire, nostros veros certos legitimos et in- 
dubitatos Procuratores Actores factores negotiorumque nostrorum ges- 
tores et Huncios speciales nominamus ordinamus facimus et constituimus 
per presentes, damusque, et concedimus predictis Procuratoribus nostris 
conjunetim, ut prefertar, et eorum utrique sive alteri p se divisim et in 
solidum potestatem generalem et Mandatum speciale, pro nobis ac 
nominibus nostris, et cujuslibet nostrum coram Hlustrissimo et Rev™’ 
in Christo Patre et Dino Dio Reginaldo miseratione divina Sancte 
Marie in Cosmedin Sancte Romane Ecclie Diacono Cardinale, Polo 
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nuncupato, Sanctissimi Dini nostri Pape et Sedis Aplice ad Serenissi- 
mos Philippum et Mariam Anglie Reges et universum Anglie Regnum 
de Latere Legato, in Capella sive Oratoris vocat. The Ryue’é 
Chapell infra Palatiam Regium apud Westmon. secundo dic Mensis 
Decembris jam prox post Dat, presentium ventur, inter horas octavam 
et nonam ante meridiem diei predict, cum continnatione et proroga- 
tione dierum et horarum ex tune sequen. pariter et locorum, si et quae 
tenus dicto Hlustrissimo et Rev™® Patri expedire videatur, comparendi ‘a 
absentiamque nostrum et cujuslibet nostrum in ea parte excusandi ac nem 
causam et causas absentie nostre hujusmodi allegand,, proponend., et 
si opus fuerit proband., necnon in sacra Sinodo per dictum Rev™4™ 
Patrem auctoritate sua Legatina als inchoata et divine [debite] cele- a 
brat. cum aliis Episcopis et Prelatis ac Clero tam Cantuarien, quam we 
Esboraceh. Provinciarum interessendo, ac de et super iis que in dicta ae 
Synodo ad Omnipotentis Dei laudem, Meclesieque Anglicane digni- 
tatem defensionem et honorem tractabuntur, tractandi, deliberandi, eas 
consentiend., et coucludend., et generaliter omnia alia et singula ie 
faciend, exercend, et expediend., que dicte sacre Synodi natura 
et qualitas de se exigunt et requirunt, et que nos ipsi faceremus seu i 
facere deberemus, si tune presentes personaliter interessemus, etiamsi ff 
talia fueriut, que de sui natura Mandatum exigant magis speciale, 4 i 
quam presentibus est expressam : Promittentes prout per presentes pro- 


mittimus, nos et quemlibet nostrum respective et per se rat. grat. firmum 
ac stabile perpetuo habiturum totum et quicquid per dictum Illustris- * 
simum et Rev.™¥™ in Christo Patrem Cardinalem de Latere Legatum a 
ac ceteros EMpiscopos et Prelatos Clerumque Regni Anglie, in prefata gas 
sacra Synodo hactenus acta gesta tractata exercita seu expedita fuerint, ee 
aut eorum communi consilio et deliberatione pendente hujusmodi | 
Sacra Synodo imposterum acta gesta exercita seu expedita fuerint, 
sub ypotheca et obligatione Omnium et singulorum bonorum nostro- 
rum, et in ea parte cautionem exposuimus et exponimus per presentes, 
In cujus rei testimonium Sigillam Viearii in’ Spiritualibus 
Generalis et Oflicialis dicti Patris Dni Klien. Epi presentibus 
appoul fecius et procuravimus. Dat. &e. [Deest Dat.]” 

P. 824. [In Strype’s note on line 29, for Perkham read Peckham. . 
In his note on line 80, for Rosses, Bedyland, Dethick, read Rossey, 4 
Bedyl, and Dethick.) 

Ibid. [line 8 from foot. The Clergy in a pramunire for acknow- 
ledging Wolsey as Legate.] Card, Wolsey had the King’s Licence, 
v. Ch. Gov, Par. 5, § 18. And more fully in D’ Wake. State of the 
Church, p, 428. Append. p. 208, 

P. 326. [line 13 from foot, Pole’s only brother David, so named 
in some commissions, was probably a bastard,] ’Tis true, Card. Pool’s 
other Brothers were then dead, But this David could not be his 
Bastard Brother, for in Paul the fourth’s Bull this David is sayd to 
be, De legitimo Matrimonio procreatus. See the Bullin Gunton, Hist. 
Peterb. p. 69, where he is likewise sayd to have been, first lellow of 
All Souls Coll. Oxon., afterwards Dean of the Arches, & Chancellor 
of the Diocess of Lichfield, but no mention of his being Archd, of 
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Derby.—Card. Pool styling David his Brother, does not imply him to 
have been his Brother in Blood, or nature: for all Bps are Brothers 
to one another, & are so styl’d. ’Tis certain he had no such Legitj. 
mate Brother. [Jn the copy of Gunton in the University Libra 
Baker has given the variations of this Bull from the Original penes Deo, 
et Cap., as collated by Kennet. J send you Baker’s marginal notes from 
pp. 67-70 of Gunton, which give some account of this David Pool. 
“ Commissio Reginaldi Card. Cant. Arepi dilecto filio Magri Willd 
Bynsley LL.B. procustodia Spiritual, Epatus Petriburg. Sede vacante 
per obitum bone memorize Doi Johis Chamber ult. Epi dat. 18 April, 
1556, et nostree consecrat. anno primo. Regr. Pole Cant. fol. 37. 
Commissio officialis Curie Cantiiar. facta Magré Davidi Pole 
Legum Doctori per Reginaldum Card. Cant. Areptim dat. Lamhithe 
27 Martii 1556, nostree consecrat. anno primo. Regr Pole Cant. p. 15, 

Commissio Auditoris Curia Audientize Cant. facta eidem 
Davidi per eundem Reginaldum, 27 Martii 1556. Commissio De- 
cani de Arcubus facta eidem Davidi Pole LL.D. Archidd Derbie per 
eundem Card. 27 Martii——David Pole LL.D. Rici Epi Lich. 
Commissarius in processu solenni habito contra Presbyteros conjugatos 
anno 1553. MS Harley 39, B. 6. David Pole LL.D. Dni 
Regis Capellanus institutus ad Rect. de Kast-Derham in com. Norf. 
ad prés. Doi Epi Elien. 14 Nov, 1540,—1557, Febr. ratione promo- 
tionis ult. Incumb, jure Prerogative Rex et Regina presentant Johém 
Fuller LL.D. ad dict. Rect. de East-Dereham. Lib, Institut. Dioe, 
Norwic, xvii. p. 67. Injunctions exhibited to the Dean & Chap, 
of Peterb. by Tho. Benthame, William Fletewood, & Stephen Nevin- 
son, Commissioners appointed by our Sov, Lady Eliz, &c. in the first 
yere of her Highness most noble Reigne, xxx die Mensis Augusti, 
Num. xxxiii delivered by us the Queen’s Majti¢* Commissioners 
afores* in the Chapiter House there y® xxx of August A® Dni 1559, 
The last Institution given by authority of David Bp. of Petrib. 
was 21 Octob, 1560. The next Institution is to the Rectory of Seald- 
well, 17 Jan, 1560, coram vén. viris Magris Thoma Yale Legum 
Doctore, Edwardo Ledes in Legibus Licentiato, et Johé Porrey 8.'T.P. 
Rev™! Matthei Arepi Cant. Commissarii, ad visitat. Metropol. expe- 
diendam &c.”] An, 1540, Nov. 12. Dnts Epis Elien, presentavit 
David Poole LL.D, Ilust. Regice Majestati Capellanum, Intuitu 
Literarum ejusdem Majestatis, pd preedicto in hac parte directas— 
ad Eeclesiam Paroch. de Estdereham Dioe, Norwic. vacantem per 
liberam resignationem Kdmundi London, Epi ultimi Rectoris ib,h—v. 
Registr. Goodrich. Fol. 125, 

», 330, [line 7 from foot, Charles's confessor burnt for heresy. ] 
His Confessor was burnt only in effigie. Fece abbrugiar per Lutherani 
Giovanni Pontio, &c., & finalmente la statua di Constantino Pontio 
. « « » Confessor di Carlo quinto, v. Hist. del Cone, di. Trento. L. 5, 
p. 426.4 


* Pole sat in the Convocation of 1536 as Archdeacon of Salop. See Mag. for 
Sept., p. 319. See below, notes on p. 396 of this vol. 
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P, 332, [line &. Cranmer believed in the corporal presence till 
Ridley won him over to another a. w happen’d an. 1546, 
See the Preface to his Booke publish’d in Latin by the English exiles, 
an. 1557. ‘The original whereof they had among them, revis’d by 
him in his imprisonment, w‘ Booke was translated into Latin by S* 
Joh. Cheeke, See Cheeke’s Life by Langbain. 

P, 337. [line 16, John Hallier burnt in Canterbury, April 2, 1556.] 
This is a mistake. His name was John Hullier, & he was burnt at 
Cambridge, as appears from Fox, vol. 3, p, 696—as likewise from 
Thirlby’s Register, Fol. 31, whence it appears that he was Vicar of 
Badburham, of w*® Vicaridge he was first depriv’d, & afterwards 
burnt, [as the Register has it,] for maintaining erroneous & Heretical 
opinions.—See Letters of y® Martyrs, p. 517, where Jo, Hullyer is 
sayd to have been burnt at Cambridge, April y* 16°) an. 1556.— 
[Among the transcripts from the Ely Registers in Baker's MSS is one 
relating to the burning of Hullier. (MSS xxx. p. 219.) “ Vacante 
Vicaria Keclie paréch, de Badburham per Canonicam deprivationem 
Doi Jobis Hullier ultimi Incumbentis ejusdem, qui postea propter 
errores et erroneas opiniones fidei Catholice, ac St* Matris Keclié 
determinationi contrarias fuit Hereticus condempnatus atque igni tra- 
ditus et combustus, admissus fuit Dnts Robestus Cragge ad eandem 
Vicariam 8 die Mensis Feb. A® Dni 1555, virtute Literarum presentat. 
D.D. Regis et Regine &e.’’| 

Ibid. [line penult. A child born in the fire burnt.] If Card, 
Allen's account of this matter might be taken, it extenuates the Inhu- 
manity of this fact, affirming, that this woman was nought [sc] of her 
body, & that to cover her incontinency—she would not utter her case, 
nor claim y® benefit of her belly. Answere to Engl. Just. p.45. This, 
it seems, had been objected by Harding, & is answered by I’ox, vol, 3, 
p. 750 &e., where y* whole may be seen. 

P. 339. [line 17 from foot. Knox wrote indecently of the Emperor, 
This is too soft a word for Rebellion. He was accus’d of High treason 
against the Emperor, his Son, & the Q. of England. One expression 
was this, spoke in the pulpit in a Town of Buckinghamshire in the 
beginning of Q. Mary’s Reign, as by the s¢ Booke appeareth, where 
itis sayd, O England, England, if thou wilt obstinately return into 
Kgypt, that is, if thou contract marriage, confederacy, or League, with 
such Princes as do maintain & advance Idolatry, such as the Emperor, 
(who is no less enemy to Christ than was Nero)—then assuredly, O 
England, thou shalt be plagued & brought to desolation, ‘Troubl, 
Frankfort, 44. 

P, 340, [Margin. Pole made ABp. of Cant. March 22°4.] He 
was made Administrator of the ArchBprick by the Pope before. v. 
Pallavicin. L. 13, c, 13. 

Ibid. [line 15 from foot. Pole’s style without life.] I have two 
Letters of Pool’s wrote in Latin to Cranmer an. 1559, with Life & 
Spirit enough. 

P. 341. [In Baker’s note on this page in vol.3, for Rymer read Reyner.] 


P. 346, {line 15. in Strype’s note for Fridernid@ jurabat read Fri- 
desvid@ jucebat, wal 
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P, 348. [line 19 from foot, A Counterfeit, who was pretended ty 
be the Bp of Chichester,] ‘This Counterfeit was only an Ordinary 
appointed by Card, Pole, the Bp. of Chichester being not yet conse. 
crated, & Enaretire could. not act as Ordinary. This will appear from 
Fox, vol. 3, p, 823, 824, 789, Ke. 

P. 353. [line 12. Whether the Queen wrote to the Pope oy 
Pole’s revocation Burnet does not know.] King Philip and Q. Mary’s 
Letter to Paul the Fourth, dat. May 21, 1557, is printed amongst 
the Additional Epistles of Ascham, p. 378 wherein they com pla; t, 
that in this Revocation, Legatio Sedi innata, not 
excepted, 

Ibid. [line 6 from foot. Peito, the new Legate, had begun his 


journey, but the Queen sent him word not to come over.] If Palla. 


vicini may be credited, Peito was all this while in England an old 
decrepit man, & the Queen's Contessor, & the Bulls sent to hin into 
England, This, if true, will a the whole Story, v. Hist. Cone, 
Trid. cap. 2, 0. 15, cap. 7. Ciaconius says the same thing 
ad an. 1557, & quotes undoubted authority. Becatell plainly implys 
it, So that our Bp must needs be mistaken, as also Bp Godwin, in 
this, as well as in his name ; for his name was William Peito, ib, 
And likewise He ylin, p. 78, par. 24) Pallavicin does not only assert 
his being then in England, ‘hut confirms it by cireumstanees, Hue 
vid, Petramellar. de Sum. Pontif, & Cardinal. 80, 46. Obiit in 
Anglia, April, an, 1558, ibique sepulehro mandatur, "4 p. 46.—That 
he was then in England is imply’a in The Answere to Sander’s Mo- 
narchy, printed an. 1573, v. Lib. 2, ¢. 26. Cl. vv. 22, 35. Tho’ it is 
express'd there in such a manner as might give occasion to the mis: 
take. See A Booke, entitl’d, English Justice, p. 23, 24, 20. Sce the 
Answere to English Justice, p. 147, 159, w® shows that Peyto was 
then in England. So likewise Mist. Cone. Trent. L.5, p. did. And 
sO Parsons, in his answere to Coke's 5 report, in the epistle dedica- 
tory to Kd. Cooke, Baker has corrected Flué. into Fat., 149 into 
159, and Prid, into ‘Prid, in his note on this page in vol, 3; and has 
there added in the margin.]  v. Tract. de visibili Rom’anarchia, p. 
204. It appears from the Queen's Letter in Strype’s Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. 3, chap, 68, p. 463, that Peyto was then in England, 
so old & unfit for business, that he refus’d to accept the Bprick of 
Salisbury, offerd him by the Queen. K. Philip, & Q. Mary 
deteined in Calles the Messenger of Paulus 4&8, when he brought 
the Cardinal's Hat, & Legacy of England for Friar Peto, in pre judice 
of Cardinall Poole. see I. Parsons Answere to s' Kdw. Co ke. 
E pistle Dedicat ry, 46, 

P. 360, [line 10. hari does not know what was done (1558) 
towards endowing the house of St. John of Jerusalem.] This might 
have been known from the Foundation (an. 4 & 5, Ph. et Mar.) 
printed in ¥ Mi ee vol. 3, p. 108, where the endowment Js 
mention’d. v. Cart. Fu an. det 5 Phil. et Mar, April 2, ap. Dued. 
Monast. vol. 3, p. 10s, 

P. 864, [line 22 from foot. Grindal probably wrote the Preface to 
Ridley’s s book De Cana Domini.) Genevee An. "1556, Duobus nempe 
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plas minus annis, hominum capita supra oclinginta omnibus crudelis- 
simis mortis generibus, vere religionis causa, fuisse dedita. But the 
Author of y* Preface was Will, Whittingham, as appears from Bale, 
who knew him well, v. Balei Centur, p. 684, 731. Grindal’s Letter 
to Ridley, mention’d by I*ox, vol. 3, p. 448, might give occasion to its 
being thought Grindal’s. 

P. 365. [line 16. Bembridge, notwithstanding his Recantation, was 
burnt.] Fox (vol. iii, p. 885) says, Bembridge retracted his Recanta- 
tion, & upon that was burnt. 

P. 369, [line 13, Pole dies in the 59 year of his age.] cum 58 
annos et sex menses vixisset, v. Antiq. Brit, vit. Poli. v. vit. a Lud, 
Becatel, p. 84. 

Ibid. [line 17. Prioli offered a Cardinal’s Hat.] Pope Julius nomi- 
nated Prioli to succeed a Cardinal in the Bprick of Brixia (Brescia), 
but never offer’d him a Cardinal’s Hat, v. Beeatel, p. 81. 

Ibid. 24. Pool’s Diary.| Diurnal/, v. Lud, Beeatel, p. 80. See 
an ample Character of Card. Pole in) Manutius’s Preface to Pole’s 
Book De Concilio, Rom, 1562, 

P. 374, [Elizabeth sends a dispatch to Rome.| [See Mr. Tierney’s 
Adveriisement to Dodd, vol. 

P, 376. [line 15, Beal, a Clark (sic) of the Council.] [suppose 
this Beal is mistaken for Hales, & all this advice is taken from Hales’s 
oration deliver’d to the Queen by a Nobleman. See lox, vol. iii, 
p. 976, 977, &e. 

P. 378. [line 5 from foot. Bps of Norwich & Glocester died 1559. ] 
Alex. Neuyl, who had best reason to know, says, the Bp. of Norwich, 
Joh, Hopton, dy’d the same year with Q. Mary, v. Norwic, p. 204, 
of grief, as it was sayd, for the Queen, Wood says the same thing, 
Athen. Ox. p, 590, v. Camden Eliz. p. 26, 36. Within few weeks 
after the Queen, Heylin, p. 114, v. Auth, Harmer, p. 149, v. Fox, 
vol. iii, p. 975, 958, where you may meet with an account of the Bps. 
that dy’d before & after Q. Mary. Of the sole Episcopal Rank 13 
dy’d, either a little before the Queen, or some few months after her, v. 
Godwin, Annal. An. 1558. A common disease then raged over the 
nation, most mortal to great persons, v. [laddon Contr. Osor, L. i. p. 25, 
The Sees vacant Dec, 22 1558 were Cant., Norw., Roch., Brist., 
Oxon., Chich., Heref., Sarum., Gloue,, & Bangor, v. Strype’s Annal, 
p. 13, 30-].——v, Fox's Mart. Edit. i. p. 1707. 

P. 380, [line 1, &e. Bacon now (1559) made Lord Keeper, with 
the dignity of Chancellor.] N. Bacon constituted L4 Keeper, Dee, 22, 
an. 1 Eliz, v. Spelman Glos. v. Cancellar, p. 135, v. Heylin, p. 103, 
—The Act of Parl. declaring the power of L? Chancellor & L4 
Keeper the same did not pass till the 5t® Eliz. ib. p. 135. An, 1559, 
1 Eliz. S' Nich. Bacon made Keeper of the great Seal 22 Decembr. 
Annal. Cambd. & Pat. 1 Eliz. See Dugdal. Catalog. p. 24. Dec. 22, 


1588 [sic]. ‘This day N. Bacon Esq® appointed & named Keeper of 


great Seal. Councel Book, ib.* 


Hardy's Catalogue of Chancellors, (Lond. Butterworth, 1843,) pp. 63, 64, 
with the notes. See, too, Egerton Papers, (Camd. Soe, 1840,) p. 29. 


Vou. XXXVI.—November, 1849. 2P 
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ial Ibid. [line 22. Eliz. went to the Tower, Jan. 12, and returned jn 


state, Jan. 13.] On the 14°" & crowned y® 15"; v. Fabian Chron, 
Le p. 567, 571, & Speed, p. 832, Fox Mart. vol. 3, p. 975 

Th Ibid. [line penult. She was crowned by Oglethorpe, the other 
Th Bishops refusing to assist.] Of the Popish Bps behaviour in the matter 
of y* Coronation see the Answere to the Execution of Justice in Engl. 

p. 50, 51, where it is sayd that Oglethorpe having before this been 
commanded by the Queen not to elevate the Host at the Mass w°® he 
was going to say before her, refused to obey, And the reasons assign’d 
rie of their refusing to crown the Queen were, because they doubted she 
pas would not take the oath for the maintenance of the Church, &c. & 
\ that she would have refus’d the solemn Ceremony of Unction. 

P. 381. [line 15. Two of Edward's Bishops were yet alive, ] 

; Coverdale was then at Geneva, v. Troubl. at Frankfort, p. 188, 197, 

t Barlow was one of Hen. 8. Bps. Quer. de Scory whether then re- 
He was of y® English Congregation at Embden, 
Fuller, Ch. Hist. L. 8 p. 25. Fox, vol. 3, p. 912. 

i | Ibid. [line 21. Parl. was summoned for Jan, 23, and prorogued to 
Jan. 25.) * The Speaker was chosen Jan. according to Dr. Brady, 
| See MS. of Parl. om another place of the same MS. he agrees with this 
account as to the meeting & prorogation.* See the true date of this 
Parl. in Dyer Nov. Cas, fol. 203, who says there that the printed 
Books are mistaken. 

Aq . 883, [line 6 from foot. The ABp. of York, &c. protested against 
| the bill for the restitution of tenths to the Crown.] It does not appear 
that these Bps protested against the Bill, only express’d their dissent, 
by saying not content. D'Ewes Journ, p. 19. 

Ibid. [line 5 from foot. The Bp of Winchester & Abbot of West- 
minster it seems were occasionally absent.] The Bp of Winton & 
Abbot of West. afterwards dissented upon the Bills being return'd 
with provisoes from the Commons, p. 23. 

Ibid. [line antepen. The Bill was readily agreed to by the Com- 
mons] It was return’d by the Commons with 5 or 6 Provisoes, ib. 
p. 21, 23, v. Ant. Harmar, p. 197. 
| DP. 386. [line 9 from foot. Eliz. had a scruple against the title of 

Supreme Head, which was put into her head by one Lever.] And he 

perhaps had it from M*® Calvin, whose friend he was. Calvin’s opinion 

or censure in this matter may be seen, Comment. on Ames, ch. 7, 

. 13, p. 282. Of Lever see Calvin’s Epistle in Bp Juel’s Life by 

Humphr. p. 92. See the Answere to the Execution of Justice in Engl. | 

; p- 7. Not that Calvin's Booke was writ in Queen Mary’s time, 

whome he there styles Proserpina; and what he there says was 

In Opposition to such an unaccountable Supremacy, as had been 
attributed to the King by Bishop Gardiner. 

P. 887, [line 1. Burnet had seen a speech, ascribed to ABp Heath, 
against the Supremacy, but thought it a forgery.] But there is a more 
perfect copy in Benet C ollege Library follow’d by Mr. Strype, Annal. 
2 74. ae pend. p. 7,8, &e. This the Author might have seen. 


* The words in italics are erased in the original, 
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Ibid. [line 7. The Bp of Duresme came not to this Parl. 1559. ] 
nor the Bp of Lincoln, tho’ there were uo hopes of gaining hin—— 
He was sick of ague. This looks as if the Bp of Durham kept away 
upon prudential reasons, whereas he was then employ’d in the North, 
in treating with y© Scots, & came not up to London, till the latter end 
of July this year, v. Stryp’s Annal. p. 20, 21, 191. Nor did the Bp 
of Ely absent upon prudential reasons, being employ’d in the Treaty 
with the French, wS® was not concluded till the beginning of April, 
ib, p. 25, about w*" time, it is probable, he return’d, ib. p. 60, 188, 

P. 388, [line 2. an address by the Lower to the Upper House of 
Convocation, to be presented to the Queen.] ‘The words of the 
Address are, Vos qui Patres estis, ista superioribus ordinibus significare 
relitis, Accordingly they were presented by Bp Bonner (not to the 
Queen) but to the Lord Keeper in Parliament, & as the s¢ Bp reported, 
Sess. 8, were by the sayd Keeper generously & gratefully receiv'd, v. 
Fuller Ch. Hist L, 9, p. 56. 

Ibid, [line 12. The 5 Articles of the Address were sent to the 
Universities, and the first four signed by a majority of the members. ] 
In an Instrument under the hand of a Public Notary. Fuller, ib. 

Ibid. [A Conference between 9 Papists, and 9 Protestants.] See 
some mistakes concerning this conference corrected in M"‘ Strype’s 
Annal. Chap. 5, p. 88, &c. Fecknam is nam‘d in this Conference, 
but Reyner says, he offer’d himself, but the Q. would not admit him 
into the number. Apostol. Benedict. in Angl. p. 235, Fuller says he 
was added the 24 day. Ch. Hist. L. 9, p. 57. 

Ibid. [line 6 from foot. The Commons came to hear the conference, 
and so no doubt the Lords too, though it is not marked in their Jour- 
nal.} But it is sayd in the printed Account, cum privilegio. 

P. 391. [line 7. Saturday.] It is sayd Friday in the accounts 
printed cum privilegio Cl. v. 20, 6. 

P. 391. [line 11 from foot. Bps of Winchester & Lincoln were 
sent to the ‘Tower, for threatening to excommunicate Queen & Coun- 
cil.]} There is nothing sayd of excommunication in the account 
priuted cum Privilegio; they were committed to the Tower for Con- 
tempt, ib, And so it is in the Copy of this Account in Fox, vol. 3, 
p. 998. Fuller mentions their threatning the Q. with excommunica- 
tion upon another oceasion, Ch, Hist. L. 9, p. 58. But Camden 
mentions it upon this occasion Eliz. an, 1550. S* John Harrington in 
the Bps of Winchester, p. 60, says, White Bp. of Wint, was imprison’d 
by Q. Eliz. for reflecting upon her in his funeral Sermon of Q. Mary.* 
——In the Act of State here referr'd to, Collect. num. 5, they are 
sayd to be committed for contempt so notoriously made, specially 
Lincoln, who show’d more Folly then the other. Jan. 19, 1558, 
his day the Bp. of Wint., having been hereto commanded to keep 
his House, for such offences as he committed in his Sermon at the 
‘uneralls of the late Queen. after a good Adimonition was set at 
liberty &e. Councell Book, ut supra. Apr. 3, 1569. A Letter to the 


In Baker’s MSS. xxxviii. 77, is a more perfect copy of this Sermon than that 


which Strype printed Eccl, Mem. vol. iii. append. 81. 
2P2 
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Lieut. of y* Tower with the Bodies of the Bps of Winchester & Lip. 
coln, whome he is willed to keep in sure & several ward—using y™ 
otherwise well—especially the Bp. of Lincoln, for that lie is sick, 
Councell Book, ut supra. 

P. 395. [line 16. Coverdale being old, had no mind to return to his 
Bprick.] Coverdale was one of the Congregation at Geneva, a Friend 
of Knox & Whittingham, a Puritane, and one that could never be 
bronght to consent to impositions, v. ‘Troubl. at Frankfort. p. 18s, 
195-6, 215; and for such reasons he was not like to return, v. Hey). 
Hist. Ref. par, 2, p. 123, v. Fuller Hist. L. 9, p. G4. Milo vero Cover. 
dalius non nisi togd lanea talari utebatur, viz. in consecratione Parkeri, 
v. Instrument. Consecrationis &e. p. 363, ‘The other consecrating Bps 
had y* habits ib, Collect. p. 364. He was one of those that refused 
to subscribe, alway continu’d a Friend to the Puritans, & was equally 
respected by them, as appears by Ant, Gilby’s Letter to hin & others, 
And by the Report of the Examination & Conference &c. betore the 
Commissioners an, 1567, ap. Register, p. 12, 238, 25, &e. 

», 396. (line 3. Oath of Supremacy offered to the Bishops.] May 
30, an, 1559, v. Athen, Ox, p. 125. Heath ArchBp of York was 
depriv’d for refusing y® Oath of Supremacy quinto die Juli an. primo 
Reg. Eliz. v. Dyer, fol. 222. 

Ibid. [line 12. Christopherson of Chichester.] of his death soon 
after Qu. Mary v. Fox Mart, vol. 3, p. 975, 973, 958, & of the other 
Bps dying near that time. Sanders or Rishton do not name hin 
amongst the Rest that were depriv’d v, Sander. de Schism. p. 268, 

Ibid. [line 16 from foot. Bonner was suffered to go about in safety. | 
Bonner was kept in prison till his death, & could not safely go about, 
least he should have been ston’d by the People. Kix illis quatuor- 
decim, novem extra carceres diem obierunt, tres ultro excesserunt 
Regno, duo tantum in carcere mortui, E primis novem, Primus N. 
Heath bor. ‘Tonstallus Dunelm, Thirlbeius Elien,—— 
Whitus Winton. in carcere quidem fuit ad tempus, non eam tamen ob 
causam, sed quod quaedaim minus pro officio dixisset in coucione, verum 
dimissus tamen inde post, atque extra carcerem, fato functus est. 
Bournus Bathon.——Turbervillus Exon. Polus Petroburg.— 
Oglethorp. Carleol. Baynus Lich. salutarunt forte carcerem 
nonnulli ex his,—sed dimissi tamen post. Tres illi qui ad exteras 
partes se receperunt, Scot, Cestren., Pate Wigorn.—Goldwell Asaph 
et illos excessisse Regno fatemur, non tamen ex legis sententia aliqua 
tantum quia sic ipsi voluerunt. Supersunt duo Watsonus Lincoln 
Bonerus autem London, qui regnante Maria cum laniene pre- 
esset, in odium venerat omni populo (ut nec tutum esset ei prodire in 
publicum, ne saxis obrueretur) ille quidem in carcere consenuit; sed 
ubi, si vidisses, inedia confectum non diceres; vivebat opiparé ; hort 
erant & pomaria, si volebat spatiari; denique, nisi qudd certo spatio 
cireumscriptus, haud quicquam instar carceris, v. Lane. Andr. Tortur. 


Tort. p. 146, 147, v. Heylin Hist. Ref. Par. 24, p. 115. v. Bonner’s 


Epitaph & Dirige Cl. v. 20, 5. v. Fox, vol. 3, p. 998, 974, 973. This 
Author in his Append, p, 390, says, Bonner was kept in prison to pre- 
serve him from affronts, 
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P, 397. [line 1. White and Watson given to Scholastical spare 28 
It was D' John Watson that was given to Scholast. Divinity, style 
Scotist by Erasmus Epist. p. 166, 1882. 

Ibid. [line 2. Christopherson.] Christopherson was bury’d Dec 
28, 1558, v. Stryp’s Ann. p. 31. 

Ibid, [line 7. Scot.] escap’d out of the Fleet to Lovain, where he 
dy’d vy. Leycester in Cheshire p. 166. See Fox, vol. 3, p. 958, v. 


Sander. de visib. monarch, p. 664. [ibid. Goldwell.] Goldwell liv’p 
26 years after at Rome. Sander, L. 3, p. 268. 
Ibid. [line 13. Fecknam lived in great esteem in Ingland.| But 
commonly a Prisoner, See Bp. of Winton Answer to Fecknam, p. 7, ae 
8, 127, 128. See Athen. Ox. p. 178, 179. le 
P, 396, [line 7 from foot. Heath.] Heath—shewing himself a ie 
Faithfull & quiet Subject—was not restrain’d of his liberty, nor depriv’d i re 
' of his proper Lands & goods—but liv’d in his own House, & enjoy’d ae 
all his purchas’d Lands during all his natural Life, until by very age aes 
he departed this world, & then left his House & Living to his Friends, # ie 
The like did one D. Poole that had been Bp. of Peterborough, an eam ae 
antient grave Person, & a very quiet Subject. ‘There were also others a wy 
that had been Bps & in great estimation, as D‘ ‘Tunstal Bp of Durham, i 


a person also of very quiet behavior. There were also other, D' White 4 
& Dt Oglethorpe, one of Winchester, the other of Carlisle Bps., & D* ia 
Thurleby, & D* Watson, yet living, one of Ely, the other of Lincoln 
Bps., not pressed with any capital payn, tho’ they maintain’d the 


been charged with three Stars, Gules. As may be seen in Parker's 
Arms in the Regent Walks Cambridge, & in the same Arms fairly 
depicted in Mathew Westminster, published & given by him to the 
Public Library there, ubi vid. 

P. 103, [line 22, consecration of Bentham Bp. of Coventry.] v. 
Fox vol. 3, p. 922, v. Bp. Juel’s Life by Humphr. p. 72. 

Ibid, [line 23. and Alley of Exeter.] Alley was installed Bp of 
Exeter according to Holinshed (vol. 2, p. 1809, 1310.) Aug, 6, an. 
1561, consecrated or installed Jul. 14, an. 1560, v, Isack Antiq. 
Exeter, Antiq. Brit. 

Ibid, [line 82.. Best consecrated after Pilkington.] Best was made 
Bp. the same day with Pilkington, v. Antiq. Brit. p. 37. 

Ibid. pe 33. Downham of Chester.] He was Chaplain to Q. 
Eliz. Sefore she was Queen, dy’d Novembr. 1577, & is bury’d at 


Pope’s authority against the Laws of the Realm, &c, v. Execution of | eee 
Justice in England &c. p. 8, 9, printed Lond, 1583. ee 
va Parker's portrait, facing p. 402.] Ant. Harmer has observ’d, ae 
p. 155, that in Parker’s Arms the Keys are inverted. There is another ie 
mistake. For whereas the Cheveron here is Blanc, it ought to have ag 


Chester, vy. Leycester in Cheshire, p. 166. 

P. 404, [line 22. The Original Instrument of Parker’s Consecration 
printed by Burnet from MS, C, C. C. C.| (luere, whether this In- 
strument be an Original, [Jé was published, and a fuc-simile given, 
by the Rev. J. Goodwin, Fellow of C.C.C. C. a few years ago, for the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.) 

P. 406, [line 5. The Queen at first aimed at comprehension. ] 
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And accordingly the Rom. Catholics at first came to the Protestant 
Churches, Sermons, & Communions; for w we have Sander’s or 
Rishton’s own Confession (De Schism, L. 3, p. 273) only they make 
the thing worse, than they have been charged with. For it is there 
sayd, that sometimes they had the mass privately at Home, either by 
other Priests, or sometime the same Priest sayd mass privately to them 
at Home, & afterwards administred the Communion to the Protestants 
in their Churches, ib, p.274. They frequented the protestant Churches 
for several years, till they withdrew, either upon Pope Pius’s Bull, 
or upon a Declaration made in the Council of Trent, & afterwards 
publish’d under this title. Declaratio Patrum Conciliit Tridentini circa 
frequentationem Ecclesiarum, eo tempore quo Heeretici Ritus exer- 
centur, aut preedicatur Heeresis, v. Cl. 14, 12, 38. Parsons shows 
that many of the R. Catholics were Recusants from the begining [sic] 
See an Answere to S° Edw. Cook's Filth Report, cap. 16, p. 371, 372, 
[ See Coke's speeches in the Trial of the Gunpowder plot traitors. } 

P. 417. (Margin. Vita de Sisto L. 6, Gregory Leti is a Ro- 
mantic Author, worse than Varillas, Sanders, or Maimburg, & not fit 
to be quoted in a serious History. 

Ibid. Nae 19, seq. Parpalia, the Pope’s Agent, refused entrance 
into England.] Quer. whether Parpalia were stopt; Camden seems 
to say he came over, and prints his letter from the Pope. But as to 
these large offers mention’d by this Historian, Camden knew nothing, 
only reports them from common Kame, v. Camden Eliz, An, 1560. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from p. 341.) 


This is the accompte of Adryan Adryanson And George firysinfild 
Churehwardens of the parisshe of St. Andrew hubbard in Lytle 
Kastcheape within the Cytie of London from the feaste of our 
Lord God 1578 the xv" of Januarye 


Receyptes 
ffyrst receyved of the last churchwardens the xv'” of 

Januarye i in ano 1578 xxvii 
receaved the xx*® Daye of Januarye for burying of Joyce 

Receaved for the cloth . xij4 
Receaved for ij yeres rent of henrye wels vy 
Receved of Jhon Lewes Junior for i ij yeres Rent . . liij® iiij¢ 
Receved for buring of Jhon Clipsam 
Receved for the kny ll of mrs Acheley iij® 
Receved for mrs wevares buryall . 
Receved for the knyll of mr Drewrey iijs 
Receved for ij yeares rent of mother fann » -viij® 


receved for the knyll of mrs Adams ; 
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receved for mrs Childerlay buryall ‘ x? 
receved of peres Colton the xij of Julye for the poore — . xxiiij’ 


Summa xxxviij!! vij4 


Receiptes 

Receved of peter Decoste for the buryng of his sonne . _vj viij* 
Receved of mr burton for his wyfes buryall x’ 
Reveved of ‘Thomas Grene the xxviij of november toward 

the keping of Catherin Clipsam . ve" 
receved for the vse of the poore of Thomas burnelaye . xxvjé viij4 
receved for the pytt and knyll of mrs whyte . ° ° x 
Receved of Christofer Jhonson for ij yeres rent. x? 
Receved of peres Colton for ij moneths pencon for Ka- 

Receved for Katherin Clipsam of Edward Saunders & 

Rycherd Gyles for iij monethes pencon .  viij* 
Receved for the Clerkes wages for 1) yeares . xij!! viij4 


Summa is xxiiij!! xvij* 


Summa Receved is in the whole three skore thre poundes iiij* vij‘ 


Paymentes by vs Andryan Adryanson and George Ffresinfild Church 
wardens of St Andrew Hubbard for ij yeares from the feast of our 
Lord, 1578 the xv*® of January as foloweth 


Paymentes 
I'fyrst for our Awdyte Dinner & supper. 
aid ynto the sumner for warning the vysytation iiij* 
the same Day for covering of Joyce clerk his grave : xiiij4 
Item, vnto the scavenger ij* viij® 


Item, vnto the Chamberlayne of London for the ij shedes —_-vij 
Item, vnto our metyng two severall tymes about the 


Item, vnt> the Joyner for mending of three pues . iiij4 
Item, for paper the 2 of January . j? 
Item, for a quarter bord of 7 foote long . ; ‘ vij4 
Item, for burying of a poor woman ‘ iij® 


liem, paid ynto certayne of the poore of the parissh of 
henry wells and of Jhon lewes of their rentes according 
vnto the death of the gever x* 


Summa is xiiij* vj4 
Paymentes 


payd the dth of march for xvt® pew Doores the sum 
Item, for aunsvering the Arche Deacon his Artycles : iii? 


Item, paid vnto Robert Carter for ij yeares wages ending 
at Christmas last ° . xii 
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Item, vnto his wyfe for wasshing & keping cleane of the 
chureh 


Item, for a Dust basket . . 
Item, for oyle for the clocke . . 
Item, for Scholing of Jhon warde . 
Item, for paving of mr Clipsam pyt the 


Item, for Ringing of the knyll 
Item, for the peale for mrs Achelay ° , 
paid the vj" of June for a bowdrick for the great bell. 
Item, for setting forth of Jhon childerlay ynto Oxford. 


Item, for ij bromes for the church . 
Item, for mending of ij pewes 
Item, for paving of mrs wevar pit . ° : . 
and for the peale Ringunge . 
Item, for the Ringing of Drewries kny 
Summa of this leafe xvj!' ix® ij4 
Paymentes 
Item, for paving of mrs burton grave. 


Item, for paving & tyle . 
Item, for mending of the pewes 


Item, for making the penthouse over wels house. : 
Item, for oyle for the clock. 
Item, for a bok of orders forom my Lord maior. ° 


Item, for Artycles from my lord of London & for present- 
mentes . 


spent at the kinges head at that ty me. ° ° 

Item, for bromes for the hole yeare 
Item, for the Delyverye of the arty ‘cles 
Item, for caring a way of Rubbussh 


Item, for bread and wyne 


Item, vnto the goodman Carter for bread & wy ne over 


Item, vnto father fauncer for mending of the clocke ° 
tem, for artycles from the Quene . . ° 
Item, paid owt of the rentes of henry wels & Jhon lewes 


Summa is xxxjx* ob. 


Paymentes 


for Ringing of the knyll of mrs Adams . 
Item, for hinges for a pew Doore . 


Item, for mrs Childerlay knyll 
for paving of the pitt & paving stones 


xiij® 


i’ 


xxvj* viij4 


xiiij4 
vj‘ 
ij 


vj! 
vj? 
xls 
iij# 
viij? 
xilij¢ 
Vj 
xs 
viij4 
viij4 
iij4 
viij? 
vj4 ob. 
sh 
viij4 | 
x’ | 
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Item, for iiij bookes when the earth was®* . . 
Item, for mr Cook for sermons, — 
Item, for mending of the Diall & clock... vj* viij4 
Item, to my L maior offycer for waring of thomas Grene 

his wyfe before my L maior ‘ xij? 
Item, paid vnto the poore of the parrissh wich was 

received of peres colton. xxiij® 
Item, vnto the sumner . e iiij4 
Item, for a chest with iij Lockes ‘ x* 
Item, for a Boke of cn 4 xij4 
Item, spent at the Kingeshead . 84 
Item, for spending money at the Dagger in cheap : ~ 
Item, paid for paving of peter decoste childes grave ° xij? 
Item, for a payre of hinges. vij4 
and for mayles&oyle . . « iij4 
[tem, for one hinge and nayles & paper iiij4 ob. 
Item, for one hinge for mr parson pev [parson’s pew] ‘ 
Item, for bringing of Artycles from the Coonsell iiij4 

Summa is iij!! x4 ob, 
Paymentes 

Item, payd vnto mr haddon for keping of Katherin Clypsam i 
Item, for makyng of the wrytinges . : ij* 
Item, to James palmer for mending of the glas wyndowes ij* vij4 
Item, paid vnto — poore of the parrish from mr 

Item, paid for mr why te kny i & cov ering of the grave . xx? 
for caring a way of Rubissh and oyle forthe clock. —. ij? 
Item, for Ringing for the Quene ‘ 
Item, for bromes for the whole yere viij4 
Item, for bread & wyne that was lacking ij* v4 


Summa is xij!i xviijs 
Receved in the whole 60!) 3!i 4s I¢4 
Payd in the whole v4 
So resteth in the whole vnto the newe Churchwardens vidz 
xxiij!i ij¢ 
vnto mr Robynson & peres Colton the sum aforesayd 
by me James Taylor parson there 
by me william Acheley 
be mi Alen marchant 
william Smythson -+ mark 
By me mychell Lyon 
Jhon Olyver + barnaby bestowe 


* “1580. THe Orper or Prayer npon Wednesdayes and Frydayes, to auert 
and turne God's wrath from vs, threatned by the late terrible earthquake, to be vsed 
in all parish churches, Whereof the last prayer is to be vsed of all housholders with 
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This ys the acownt of vs Rycharde Robynson baskatt maeker and | 
pearse Collton twrnar beinge Chwrch wardons of the parish of 
Saynt androwe hwbarde neare Eastchepe within the Ceete of 


london frome the birthe of owr L god 1580 wnto the ffeast of owr 
L, god 1582 as ffoloethe viz. 3 


In prymos Receved of Aderyan adryanson_ baskett 
maeker & Jordges flrisingffyllde Cooek xxiij!# ij4 
Last Churtche wardens the some of 


Receved of mr hornar flor berynuge of his wyff 

Receved ffor the knell of mrs Lyon iij* 

Receved ffor the beryall of Jane bedevell 

Receved ffor the knell of John bedevell . 
Receved flor the beyall of mr smethson . xs 

Receved the beryall of mr Lyons chylide vii’ 

Receved ffor the knell of harye the tayller. 
Receued flor the beryall of mrs smethsons Chylde . 

Receved ffor the beryall of mrs smethson ‘ xs 

Receved ffor the knell of mr haden iijs 

Receved of yownge Lewys flor ij holl years Rennt . 

Receved of mr welles flor ij holl years Renntt . a 

Receved of mrs whytt flor a yeare & iij quarters. . xiii 

Receved of the Colecters flor C lypsams gyft lijs 

Receved of mother Twrnar . xs 

Receved of Chrystoffer Jonson ffor ij years Rente . = 
Receved by the prycke Rowlle » xiij!! 
Some totall of all the Recettes amowntethe To the som of liiij!' vs x4 


paymentes made by Rychard Robynson and pearese Colton as folyethe 


Im prymes paid ffor the aw dytt swpar. x4 | 
paid ij holl yeares flor the Clarckes wages xii | 
paid to hys wytte for washynge o nen & maekinge the | 
payed by Soondrye pertyekolars a Lowede by ws the 
aw dytors the ffwll som of Viij!i xjs 


Som of the holl paymenttes amowntethe to xxij!i xjx* ij4 


So Restes of this And delyvered to the handes of John Turnar and 
Joyes vande planck nve Chvrehe wardons the some of xxxj!i xvij* 
xxxj'! xvijs 
I saye xxxj pownd xvijé 
xvijs 


their whole families. Set foorth by authoritie. Christopher Barker. 1580. Quarto. 

Collates F in foars, last three pages blank. [The University Library, Cambridge. }” 
—L.iturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer set forth in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. W. K, Clay, B.D, 
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in the pressence receved of vs the awdytors apoynted for this accompt 

as herafter followythe and also a cheast with sertayne evedenssys 
and wryttynges belongynge to the chyrtche with all the chyrtche 
goodes as apperythe by a Invitorye Indentyd deleveryd to the 
new chyrtche wardens 

By me James Taylor Parson there 

Avdy tor 

Andrewe Banberye + 

Thomas vewers + marck 

by me thomas burnlaye 

Jerrwme bwrtone 

be me Adryan Adryanson 

By me wylliam Redmar 


nyckolas Layngleyes marck 
by me Recherd Rud. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible forthe opinion 
of his Correspondents, 


ST. JEROME ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sir,—St. Jerome is well known to have been one of the chief 
opponents of the millennarian doctrines. Still it is necessary to 
examine what was the nature of the doctrine particularly assailed by 
him. This must be gathered from the statements which he himself 
makes concerning it; which prove with sufficient distinctness that his 
Opposition was much of the same character with that of St. Dionysius 
and St. Augustine, 

Concerning St. Jerome as a controversialist, Mede remarks: “5S. 
Jerom is a man of no faith with me, when he describes the opinion of 
his adversary: which, whatsoever it were, he would set it forth as 
odiously as possible could be. He was a man that cared not what he 
said, so it might disparage his adversary. ‘This appears sufficiently in 
the cases of Vigilantius and Jovinian. Yea but he lived at the same 
time. Answ. So do we with those we differ from, and yet we see the 
experience daily, that scarce any one will relate the opinion of his 
adversary candidly.’ Letter to Mr, Estwick, Book iv. Ep. 64, 

That there is much truth in these observations will appear by an 
examination of some of the following extracts, which I select from the 
fifth chapter of the fifth Book of Mede’s works, entitled “ D, Hieronymi 

on unciata de dogmate Millennariorum.” 
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“Tam not ignorant how great is the diversity of opinions among 
men. I speak not concerning the mystery of the Trinity, (the right 
confession of which is the ignorance of [worldly] knowledge :) but 
concerning other doctrines of the church—namely, concerning the 
resurrection, and concerning the state of souls and of the flesh of men ; 
concerning the promises of things to come, how they ought to be 
taken; and in what manner the Revelation of John is to be under- 
stood ; which, ifwe take according to the letter, we must judaize ; if we 
discuss it spiritually, as it is written, we should seem to go contrary to 
the opinions of many of the ancients, of the Latins, Tertullian, Vic- 
torinus, Lactantius; of the Greeks, to pass over the rest, I will make 
mention of Irengwus only, Bishop of Lyons ; against whom that thost 
eloquent man, Dionysius, Bishop of the Church of Alexandria, writes 
an eloquent book, ridiculing the fable of the thousand years, and the 
Jerusalem of gold and gems upon earth ; the restoration of the temple, 
the blood of sacrifices, the rest of the Sabbath, the mutilation of cir- 
cumcision, marriages, childbirths, the education of children, the delights 
of banquets, and the servitude of all the Gentiles; and again wars, 
armies and triumphs, and the slaying of the vanquished, and the death 
of the sinner a hundred years old. ‘To whom Apollinarius replies in 
two volumes; whom not only the men of his own sect, but also a very 
great multitude of our own people follows, so far as this point ts con- 
cerned; so that I clearly anticipate already of what a vast number of 
persons the fury will be roused against me.” Proem: in lib, 18. Com- 
ment: in Esaiam. 

This passage and another to which I shall soon advert, were no 
doubt in the mind of Mede when he very justly remarked, (Book iii. 
chap. xi.) “S. Hierom was a chief champion to ery down this opinion, 
and (according to his wont) a most unequal relator of the opinion of 
his adversaries. What credit he deserves in this may appear by some 
fragments of those authors still remaining, whom he charged with an 
opinion directly contrary to that which they expressly affirmed. And 
yet when he had stated it so as it must needs be heresie and 
blasphemy whosoever should hold it, he is found to say he durst not 
damn it because many ecclesiastical persons and martyrs affirmed the 
same.” 

The strong language of this concluding sentence I presume is 
mainly meant to apply to the very gross misconception or misrepre- 
sentation of the true millennarian doctrine which is contained in the 
words which immediately follow those quoted above. Quibus non 
invideo, si tantum ament terram, ut in regno Christi terrena deside- 
rent, et post ciborum abundantiam guleque ac ventris ingluviem ea 
que sub ventre sunt queraut.” 

Dr. Pusey has justly remarked on the above extract, that «S. 
Jerome... begins with an inaccuracy, saying that the book [of St. 
Dionysius] was written against S, whereas Ais controversy 
was with Nepos and his followers. He adds, “the tone also in which 
he deseribes it as having been written is very different from what 
would seem likely from Dionysius’ own words.”’ If we judge of St. 
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Dionysius from the account given in Eusebius of his discussion with 
the followers of Nepos, he certainly seems to have treated the subject 
in a spirit most remote from that of ridicule, and much more becom- 
ing the nature and importance of it. Dr. Pusey further states, that 
“it seems... certain that these details are not taken from Dionysius, 
but are only his own way of expanding the charge of Judaism; since 
in other places, (in Ezek. 36,) speaking in his own person, he uses the 
same language as to all who hold the doctrine, and, as he says, ¢ espe- 
cially ‘Tertullian,’ although we know from ‘Tertullian’s own words that 
he looked only for joys purely spiritual.”’ (Note in Mr. Dodgson's 
‘Tertullian, pp. 127, 8.) 

The words of St. Jerome on Ezek. 36, above referred to by Dr. 
Pusey, are, 1 presume, the following: “For neither do we, according 
to the Jewish fables, which they call éevrspaaece, expect from heaven a 
Jerusalem adorned with jewels and gold ; nor are we again designed 
to suffer the mutilation of circumcision, nor to offer victims of bulls and 
rams, nor shall we sleep in the rest of the sabbath, which both many 
of our own writers promise, and especially the book of Tertullian 
which is entitled ‘ Concerning the hope of the faithful,’ and the seventh 
book of the Institutions of Lactantius, and the frequent expositions of 
Victorinus, Bishop of Pettaw,-and lately our Severus in the Dialogue 
to which he gave the name of Gallus: and, to mention [some of] the 
Greeks, and to join together the first and last [of them, ] Ireneus and 
Apollinarius.” 

Thus again on Zech, xiv. we have; “ Hee Judei juxta literam 
somniant, et nostri yAcaorai, qui rursum audire desideraut ¢ crescite et 
multiplicamini, &c.” At pro vite hujus continentid brevique jejunis, 
bulbos sibi et valvus et aves Phasidis et attagenem nequaquam Iloni- 
cum, sed Judaicum, repromittunt, &.” 

As far as St. Treneeus is concerned, we can confidently refer to his 
own statements in what is still extant of his works (which statements 
are sufficiently copious) and inquire whether an impartial reader of 
them can discover any similarity between them and St. Jerome’s pro- 
fessed representations of them: and the same may be asserted in 
respect to the other fathers who taught the primitive millennarian 
doctrine. The descriptions of St. Jerome will be seen at once by 
every candid inquirer to be the distorted misrepresentations of a mind 
under the influence of prejudice, excited, most probably, by the errors 
with which heretics of later days had corrupted the primitive doctrine, 
Indeed, if St. Jerome actually believed that the early fathers of the 
church taught a doctrine of so gross and really carnal a nature as he 
represents them to have done, it is most astonishing that he should 
ever “ speak of it,” to use the words of Dr. Pusey, “as @ question still 
undecided, and one in which it was apparently perplexing even to 
himself to have to go against the opinions of so many of the ancients,”’ 
It would in that case have sufficiently carried with it its own con- 
demnation, let the teachers and maintainers of it bave been who or 
what they might. 

Mede, at the conclusion of his extracts from St. Jerome, out of which 
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the preceding ones have been selected, affirms that, in order to excite 
odium against the millennarian doctrine, St. Jerome ascribed to Chris- 
tian millennarians in general the corrupt notions maintained by Jews 
or Judaizing heretics on that subject: and brings forward the following 
words of his on Jeremiah, xix. 10, in proof of this assertion. “ After 
=, the captivity which occurred under V espasian and Titus, and subse- « 
quently under Hadrian, the ruins of Jerusalem will continue even to | 
the end of the world: although the Jews imagine that a Jerusalem 
of gold and gems will be restored to them ; and that again [there shall 
be] victims and sacrifices, and marriages of the saints, and a kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour upon earth: which opinions, although we do 
not comply with, yet we cannot condemn them, because many ecclesiasti- 
cal persons and martyrs hare asserted these things. Let every one enjoy 
his own conviction, and let all things be reserved to the judgment of the 
Lord.” Mede here justly asks, “ have the eminent churchmen and 
martyrs spoken of actually said these things? and if they had really 
made the assertions which St. Jerome ascribes to them, would he not 
unhesitatingly have condemned them for so doing? And then he pro- 
duces from St. Justin Martyr's dialogue with Trypho the following pas- 
sage, which proves the direct contrary to St. Jerome’s assertion: “ At 
whose second advent, think not that Isaiah or the other prophets say 
that sacrifices of blood or of libations shall be offered upon the altar, 
but true and spiritual praises and thanksgivings.” Indeed, as Mede 
remarks in a letter to Dr. Twisse, (Book IV. Ep, 51.,) it is worthy of 
observation, “that Hierom in so many passages (wherein he names 
the Fathers that were Chiliasts) doth never mention Justin Marty A 
being afraid, it seems, of the antiquity and authority of the man.” 

It is evident, then, that the millennarian doctrine opposed by St. 
Jerome (as has already been proved in the cases of St. Dionysius and 
St. Augustine) was a gross corruption of the primitive doctrine on the 
subject, as is plain from the terms in which he himself describes it: 
that though he himself had prejudices against the primitive doctrine 
which prevented his receiving it, yet he states that he could not con- 
demn it, on account of the great divines and martyrs who, he allows, 
had held and taught it; and he also admits that it was still held by a 
very great multitude of orthodox persons in his own time. This isa 
very qualified censure of the doctrine, and if it had come to be held in 
their days in the gross and corrupt form in which St. Dionysius, St. 
Augustine, and St. Jerome opposed it, “ it is not surprising,” as Dr. 
Pusey remarks, “that it sunk, even independently of the influence of 
three such names; .... nor need these, on the other hand, be neces- 
sarily supposed to object to the doctrine as set forth by St. Irenans, 


* to which S. Augustine at least sees no objection, even while he 
H prefers another interpretation.” (Note in Mr. Dodgson’s Tertullian, 
p. 129.) 


Ihave now completed the course which I originally proposed to 
: myself on this important and deeply interesting subject, and have 
shown, first, from the teaching of the Scriptures of both the Old and 
New Testaments, that the second advent of our Saviour is foretold as 
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to be synchronical with the destruction of Anticirist, the restoration 
of Israel, and the commencement of his millennary kingdom upon this 

earth, renewed and delivered from the curse and bondage of corrup.- 
tion under which now it groans: and that this state of Paradise 
regained, as it were, with still higher glory and blessedness, is designed 
as a state of preparation for the final period of eternal bliss to which 
itleads. These truths, which Scripture teaches so plainly, that it can- 
not be made to teach any other doctrine without such a mode of tam- 
pering with its terms as, if applied generally, would lead to the most 

pernicious heresies, and “ bring in the end all truth to nothing,” have 
been shown by copious extracts from the earliest fathers, to have been 

the doctrine held by all the orthodox for more than the first two cen- 

turies; and by “a very great multitude of them,” and amongst these 

by divines of great eminence, subsequent to that period, as is acknow- 

ledged by one of the principal opponents of it. ‘Those who opposed it 

in later ages have been proved, by the very terms in which they set 

forth the doctrine which they assail, to have opposed not the true 

primitive doctrine, but a grossly corrupt and distorted form of it. It 

has been shown that the same doctrine has been held by many great 
divines of modern times, and especially by some of our own nation of 
profound learning and unguestionable orthodoxy. Incidental evidence 

has also been produced, that others, who cannot be shown to have 

held the whole system of doctrine under consideration, yet certainly 

held some of the most material parts of it. To call this doctrine a 

heresy, as some have presumed to do, is to assert what is positively 

and demonstrably false. At ro period has the church ever so decided 

concerning it; the pretence that it did so in the time of Pope Damasus | 
has been completely refuted by the author of Eruvin, and by Malvenda, 

in an extract given by me in a former letter, Those who talk of 
these views concerning the future as wild and extravagant, sufficiently 

show that they are very imperfectly acquainted with the nature of 

them; and probably, if they came to examine closely the nature of 

their own future expectations, would discover that they resembled (if 

they really disbelieve what St. Justin and St. Irenaeus taught) the 

notions of the heretics of early days whom those great fathers so 

strenuously opposed. 

The weapons for the most part employed by the antagonists of the 
millennarian doctrines are those used by St. Jerome—viz., ridicule 
and burlesque: the doctrines are first distorted and caricatured, 
and then held up to contempt. Such arts are unworthy of men of 
learning and judgment, unsuited to subjects of so solemn a nature, and 
are infallible indications of a weak cause. Anything amounting to a 
serious and competent attempt at a thorough and complete refutation 
of the doctrines of the primitive church on this topic I have never yet 
seen; and till I do see something very much superior to anything 
that has yet been undertaken, and that has come under my notice, I 
cannot but believe such a refutation to be a thing impossible. 

I remain, Rey. Sir, most respectfully yours, 


M.N, D. 
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EPHRAIM PAGITT’S HERESIOGRAPHY. 


Sir,—Perhaps a few extracts from Pagitt’s Heresiography may not be 
unacceptable to your readers, as throwing light on some curious par- 
ticulars relative to a very eventful period in the history of our 
church. 

The work is entitled 


“ Heresiography, or a Description of the Heretickes and Sectaries 
sprung up in these latter times. 4th Edition. By Ephraim Pagitt. 
1647. London: W. W. for William Lee.” 


In the Epistle Dedicatory the author says— 


“ What mischiefs these sectaries have already done we that have 
cure of soules in London find, and see with great griefe of heart— 
viz., our congregations forsaking their pastors ; our people becomming 
of the Tribbe of Gad, running after seducers as if they were mad. 
Infants not to be brought to the Sacrament of Baptism; men refusing 
to receive the Holy Communion, and the Lord’s Prayer accounted 
abominable—a volume wil hardly containe the hurt that these sec- 
taries have, in a very short time, done to this poore church: and 
doth not the Commonwealth suffer with the church? Whence are 
all these distractions ? Who are the incendiaries that have kindled 
and blown this fire among us, but these 7” 


The following remarks on the Plague (especially in these cholera 
times) may also be noted from this “ Epistle Dedicatory.”’ 


“The plague is, of all diseases, most infectious, I have lived 
among you almost a jubilee, and seene your great care and provision 
to keep the city from infection—in the shutting up of the sick, and 
in carrying them to your pest house. In setting warders to keepe the 
whole from the sick, in making of fires, and perfuming the streets— 
in resorting to your churches, in pouring out your prayers to Al- 
mighty God, with fasting, and almes, to be propetious to you.” 

The cholera has not commonly been considered infectious, I believe; 
but the measures taken, and so acknowledged, to the “ Lord Mayor’ 
and “ Aldermen,” have a striking similarity to those recorded not long 
ago in our newspapers. 

At page 17 of the work itself, the author says, “ They (the Here- 
ticks from Germany) came into England about the year 1535, and as 
they could be found, wee did the like (alluding to burning, hanging, 
drowning, previously) to them, burning some, and banishing others. 
But since the yeare of our Lord 1640, they have crept out of their 
holes, lift up their heads, challenge our divines to publique disputa- 
tions, preaching in our churches, publish their blasphemies, print 
their bookes, seducing multitudes of people.” 

“ Master Philpot’s” letter on Infant Baptism; and Sir ‘T. Over- 
burie’s “ Character of a Jesuit” are introduced in the course of the 
work. 

At page 104, the author says— 


« The first Antinomian among us (that J can here of) was one Mas- 
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ter John Eaton, who had been a scholler of mine, and afterwards was 
Curate to Mr. Wright, Parson of Katherine Coleman neare Algate ; 
he was for his errours imprisoned in the Gate house at Westminster.” 

In another part of the work he quaintly remarks, ‘‘ When I first 
heard of the name of J/ndependency, I confesse I could not well mis- 
like it, knowing the poverty of many livings within the walls of Lon- 
don, and the dependency of the ministers, being not able to subsist 
without the charities of the people.” He continues: And, for 
example among others, the tithe of a parsonage of a learned Doctor 
(who is accounted one of them) not to bee worth above 202 per 
annum towards all charges, and divers others to be of small value. I 
could not well blame them if, renouncing their tithes, they have 
devised some other way to subsist. 

“In time of superstition, the said living is reported to have been 
worth about 2002. per annum, by reason of a gang of silly women 
with child, to the image of our Lady of Stetning, (in that church,) to 
which they did trot with many rich offerings, being persuaded that 
she could give them easie labour: other churches had their working 
saints, that relieved their parsons, as one could make barren women 
fruitful, &e. And for this cause, the poorer livings in London were 
80 highly rated in the subsidy. And whereas one man had heretofore 
many livings, which is now prohibited, as my predecessor had three, 
Allhallowes the Great, the Temple, and Edmunds within the line of 
communication. And also our vailes for burials and christenings is 
in @ manner ceast, which were a great help too. Should I blame the 
poore ministers to devise some means to have a being ? but whereas 
they gather congregations among us who are as poore as themselves, - 
getting our fattest sheep from us, and for other causes, I like it 
not.” 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, B.* 


DR. MAITLAND'S ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
REFORMATION. 


My Dear Sirn,—A very gross blunder in my “ Essays on Subjects 
connected with the Reformation in England,’’ has been recently 
pointed out to me; and as I originally made it in the British Maga- 
zine, will you allow me, through the same medium, to acknowledge it. 
It is in No. XII., which appeared in the Magazine for December, 
1847, and at p. 258 of the volume in which the [Essays were reprinted, 
I have there spoken of “ more than five-and-twenty thousand,” where 
I should have said “more than two thousand five hundred,” (25,000 


_— 


* [The Editor is much obliged by his correspondent, “ B.” taking the trouble to 
make the foregoing extracts. Mr. Lathbury’s valuable contributions show how 
wuch light may be thrown on numberless particulars connected with the history of 
our church, by extracts from contemporary pamphlets, books, and sermons. Aad 
it is gratifying to find that other clergymen are conscious of the service they may 
do by noting and transcribing the passages they may happen to meet in the cours¢ 
of their incidental reading. } 
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instead of 2,500) as the product of muitiplying 365 by 7. As Ido 
not know that this mistake has been noticed in print, I feel it right to 
mention it; and (though it was not in the Magazine) I may take the 
opportunity of saying that the note on p. 450 should be put out as 
mere mistake. 1 do not know what led me to imagine otherwise ; but 
certainly the 4th of February was Tuesday. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
S. R, Maitianp, 


PAROCHIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Dear Sirn,—-There are many things that may, perhaps, be classed 
under the head of parochial considerations, some of which may pos- 
sibly not be inadmissible into your pages. 

As to the money collected as alms, it has been termed “ blood 
money.” Ido not particularly admire the term ; but it would appear 
consistent that it should have some special use, being received under 
special circumstances. The sick, the poor, the aged, have their claims 
to Christian bounty—but, do you not think that communicants, ceteris 
paribus, should be preferred? I have heard of such things as spec- 
tacles being bought for the poor, occasionally ; but, one would think, 
that with the well-disposed and comparatively prudent poor, the 
money itself might as well be bestowed. An objection there has been 
with some, to render account of expenditure of these alms, One 
would suppose that it would be a satisfaction to prove that objects as 
worthy as circumstances would admit, were benefited. We might 
remember that the poor themselves are apt to contribute to the sum ; 
and should we not distribute their mite to the best of our ability ? 
I recollect an instance in which there was a printed paper of state- 
ment distributed in the pews, from time to time, and I do not think, 
especially where the alms were considerable, that it was a bad way. 
The offertory collections have been regarded as more abundant in 
proportion than those at the doors, and this would render it the more 
desirable that the wants of the poor should be exhibited, together with 
the relief of the same. Were these in general use there would be a 
parochial fund very serviceable to the pastor of the parish, and the 


systematic method would justify an abridgment of the number of 


appeals. Even small gifts repeatedly would count up, and thus a 
charity sermon would seldom be required, though it would have its 
force when it did come. As the matter now is, from the opposition 
of societies and other causes, there is a continuous need for a clergy- 
man to be decided as to the course that he will take; and hence, 
“nolens volens,’ he must appear a party man. Whereas, if a pro- 
portion of the “sacrament moncy,” as it is unjustly styled, (for we 
never pay for a sacrament: the sacraments of God are surely free,) 
were to be given to church societies generally, many a special animo- 
sity would cease ;* with equal participation there could be no room 


* Tam one of those who would desire to keep close to the church, but would do 


much to promote “ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” for “ Pax in terris 
xepium Christi.” 
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for it, whilst a charity sermon, for very definite purposes—say chiefly 
for extraordinary occasions—would be met with a liberal hand. F 

Under this head might perhaps be mentioned the present and past 
support of the poor, and ditto of the minister; and this would bring 
us to a word upon “ Easter dues,” upheld by some, and not enforced 
by others. 

But next, there are various rates of fees in different parishes. It 
were well perhaps if the grounds of these were sometimes stated, for 
an incumbent is apt to be complained of, as if he had taken some 
arbitrary part, when he probably has all along been acting upon pre- 
cedent ; and possibly reducing, rather than increasing, the ratio—even 


- with a sympathizing eye to the “ poor and needy.” 


The relative position of incumbents no doubt requires much atten- 
tion. Successors there must, in the course of human nature, be; and 
hence a man may conceive that he has surely a right to do exactly as 
he pleases ; still, these interests may be fairly computed. For dis- 
similar views he cannot provide. and men’s hearts will differ in the 
matter of generosity ; so will their judgments as to compensation, &c. 
—but this he can do—he can consider how far another may be able 
(however willing) to effect even an advantageous change. 

The thought of ‘ne quid nimis” bids me conclude for the present. 

Believe me yours, 
CLERICUs, 


REMARKS ON ROMANS IIL, 25, 26. 


Sir,—In the passage on which I am about to offer a few remarks, a 
distinction of great importance is made in the original, which is not 
clearly marked in the English translation. The pronoun abrov in the 
clause éy r@ abrov atart, clearly refers to the object of the verb 
mpoéQero, that is, to Christ the Son. The next clause, which is trans- 
lated, “to declare his righteousness,” stands in the original, ei¢ Evdekey 
ric avrov, where the reflective pronoun avrov must be - 
referred to the nominative of the same verb, which is 6 Oedc, God the 
Father. In order to preserve this distinction, the clause ought to be 
translated, “to declare the righteousness of himself”’ So the first 
clause of verse 26, mpdc rife abrov tv 
should be translated, “to declare the righteousness of himself in the 
present time ;” and it will then be apparent that, in the sentence which 
next follows, eic rd elvac abroy the abroy refers to God the 
Father. . This, however, is also evident from the concluding sentence, 
rov misrewc Inaov. In illustration of the expression 
év rg viv napg, verse 21 of the same chapter may be cited, The 
Apostle, after speaking of the manifestation of the righteousness of 
God, by judgment in the world to come, says, with reference to the 
time of the present world, Nuvi ce xwpic vopov 
TEPAVEPWTAL, UTO TOU Kal THY TLOPNTWY, which may be 
thus rendered : “ But now apart from law [by which men are judged ] 
the righteousness of God is manifested, being witnessed by the [writ- 
2Q2 
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ten] law and the prophets.” The word yvyi is emphatic, and answers 
exactly to éy r@ viv Kaipp in verse 26. 

Assuming that the grammatical seuse of the passage under consi- 
deration has been truly pointed out in the above remarks, two ques- 
tions of deep import naturally suggests themselves. How was the 
righteousness of God declared by the death of his son Jesus Christ ? 
And in what sense can it be said that righteousness was declared that 
God might be just, seeing that He is ever and essentially just? In 
making some attempt to give answers to these questions, I shall begin 
by proposing another, which at first sight may appear to have little 
reference to the subject, but will be shown in the sequel to be closely 
connected with it. Why is our Lord in several passages of the Scrip- | 
tures spoken of in an especial manner as The Branch ? (Isaiah, xi. 1, 
Jeremiah, xxiii. 5, Zechariah, iii. 8, and vi. 12.) And why are those 
whom he saves called “¢rees of righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord,” (Isaiah, Ixi, 3.) It is not enough to say that these are figura- 
tive expressions to be accounted for by Hebrew phraseology. The 
remarkable uniformity and consistency with which different sacred 
writers use this and similar figures, is only to be explained by their 
being taught the use of them by one Holy Spirit of wisdom. The 
analogy between the symbol, which is generally some familiar object 
of sense, and the thing symbolized, which is of a more abstract nature, 
is so strict, that a conception of the latter is attained by means of our 
perception of the former. ‘The science of the word of God consists in 
rightly reading these symbols. 

In the instance before us, the symbol uniformly relates to right- 
eousness. ‘Trees are righteous people; the Branch is the Lord our 
Righteousness. As a tree is planted and grows, so the righteous are 
the planting of God, and grow by his power. Thus of the Messiah 
it was prophesied, **he shall grow up before him as a tender plant.” 
As a tree bears fruit, so the fruits borne by the righteous are joy and 
peace in the Holy Spirit. Asa tree lives by water, so the righteous 
flourish in the waters of afHiction and suffering. Even so the Captain 
of their salvation was made perfect through suffering. In that water, 
—by that baptism,—he manifested and completed all righteousness. 
Now righteousness is essentially objective in its character: it relates 
to what is outward (rd ifw), as holiness to what is inward (70 tow). 
That it may be, it must be manifested. And being such, it is mani- 
fested ina visible nature, man. Accordingly our Lord descended 
from heaven to earth to manifest righteousness, and took upon him 
the form of aman, But how can this be called the righteousness of 
God? Clearly because Jesus Christ is God, ‘These considerations may 
serve to answer in some degree the first of the proposed questions. 

Again, in proof of the position that righteousness exists only as it is 
manifested in man’s nature, a remarkable passage may be quoted from 
St. Paul's writings. “ He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him,” 
(2 Cor. v.21.) The use of the abstract term “ righteousness” here, 
is worthy of all consideration. The essential connexion of righteous- 
ness with humanity is distinetly expressed, by asserting that we are 
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made the righteousness of God. How otherwise can the intimate 
relation between the human and the divine natures revealed in the 
Scriptures be understood ? How otherwise can we comprehend that 
it should be possible for any of mankind to “ become partakers of the 
divine nature?” But if this be so, it follows that righteousness must 
be perfectly manifested in man’s nature, in order that God himself 
may be just. It wasso manifested by Jesus Christ: and the righteous- 
ness he manifested is the righteousness of God, because Christ 
is God. 

These views are offered as an answer to the second of the proposed 
questions. They are quite consistent with the doctrine that God is 
ever and essentially just. For as there is no necessity above the will 
of God, even his eternal perfections are the creations of his will. 
Accordingly, it has pleased him to unfold tz time his perfect right- 
eousness through Christ his Son, and of this wonderful economy we 
his creatures are witnesses and a part. The same views are consistent 
with the doctrine of the eternity of the Son. The Son of David is 
David's Lord. For though he grew up asa plant, and at the appointed 
time suffered in obedience to his Father's will for the completion of 
righteousness, yet is he “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,”’ that is, ever and essentially such. ‘That this is the meaning 
of the expression &76 xaraPoXrje Kéopov, will appear by consulting 
Romans, i. 20, where things which, from their nature, cannot be 
objects of bodily sense, the eternal power and Godhead of the Creator, 
are called ra dopara avrod Kricewe Koopov. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Cambridge, Oct. 22, 1849. J.C. 


ON THE RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE CHURCH. 


Brrore we say anything on the subject of the appointments 
lately made by the first: minister of the Crown, we think 
it desirable to lay before our readers two extracts from recent 
numbers of the Tablet newspaper, as they will put them in pos- 
session of the mode in which the organ of the Romish party has 
discussed them. And to this we shall subjoin an extract from the 
English Churchman, which claims to represent the views and feel- 
ings of a considerable number of the clergy of the Church 
of England. 


5 rye 
The first extract is from the Judle¢ of October 6th. 


“THE ‘NEW BISHOP OF NORWICH.’ 


“It appears certain that the vacant Anglican bishopric is to be 
conferred upon Dr. Hinds, formerly Vice-Principal of St. Alban 
Hali, and chaplain to Dr. Whately, «nd more recently Dean of 
Carlisle. As the choice of her Majesty's ministers lies among 
heretics of greater or less malignity and audacity, it is generally a 
matter of comparatively little interest to Catholics upon what 
particular heretic the choice may fall; but the appointment of Dr. 
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Hinds is characterised by a boldness on the part of its authors, and 
has been received with an apathy on the side of the Establishment, 
which, considering its nature and probable results, are rather un- 
usually significant of what the ministry is prepared to do, and what the 
Church of England is willing to accept. 

“ Of all the nominations to the bench which have proceeded from 
the present Government, that of Dr, Hinds indicates, perhaps, the 
most entire indifference to the cardinal points of Christian doctrine. 
Personally we have no doubt that Dr. Hinds is an amiable and 
respectable gentleman; but, unlike his predecessor at Norwich, and 
unlike most of his future brethren on the bench of bishops, he is a 
professed theologian, and has written a work on a subject intimately 
connected with the doctrine of the most holy Trinity.. Unlike others 
who have attained the same elevation, he has not merely insinuated 
false doctrine, under the garb of philosophy, but he has published a 
theological treatise of plain and admitted heresy. The work to which 
we refer is called the ‘ Three Temples of the One True God,’ and its 
object is to resolve the doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity into a 
triple manifestation of the divine unity, under—l, the law; 2. the 
gospel; 3. the church, The nature and tendency of such a view will 
at once make themselves plain, not merely to the judgment of theolo- 
gians, but to the instinct of all well-instructed Catholics. They will 
at once recognise in it that peculiar interpretation of the Scripture 
which is associated with the name of Sabellius in the early church, 
and which has recently been followed, in a popular treatise on logic, 
by the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, under a definition of the 
term ‘person.’ The work in question has never, that we know of, 
been either retracted or modified by its author. 

“That Lord John Russell, who is known to dislike the Athanasian 
Creed, should not consider a book diametrically opposed to the lan- 
guage of that creed, as a disqualification for a bishopric, is anything 
but wonderful. Nay, that any minister, of any time, should wholly 
ignore a treatise on what would popularly be called a ‘mere speculative 
question,’ as any ditliculty in the way of an appointment otherwise 
creditable, and rather look on the fact of his favourite candidate hav- 
ing written a book of some kind as a recommendation with the public, 
than concern himself about its subject and theological tendency, this, 
too, is but in harmony with the usual distribution of church patron- 
age by professed men of the world. But the case on the side of the 
Church Establishment accepting, is very different indeed from that 
on the side of the minister making, such an appointment. Of course 
we are not supposing any power in the Establishment finally to cast 
off the state-nominee. But when we recollect the violent disturbance 
which was created by the appointment of Dr. Hampden (in some 
respects less extreme, though more adventurous, than the present,) it 
certainly strikes us as a remarkable fact, that the proposed nomination 
of Dr. Hinds should have elicited no active demonstration of resent- 
ment, nor even any considerable amount of unfavourable comment. 

* The Premier has played his cards well, and has now the game in 
his own hands. By Dr. Hampden’s appointment he succeeded in 
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making a wide breach in the enemy’s walls; and now he may let in 
pretty nearly whom he pleases. ‘The Anglicans are in the disadvan- 
tageous position of men who have ‘ shewn their teeth when they could 
not bite.’ They have learned, though too late for their cause, that 
sullen acquiescence is wiser than ineffectual opposition, It is true 
that their more warlike policy, though unsuccessful, was not without 
honour to themselves, It had the appearance of being bold, disin- 
terested, and highly-principled. But all the credit which it gained 
them they must now be prepared to forfeit. Their present supineness 
reflects upon their former resistance the character of political animo- 
sity, or personal annoyance, rather than of honest indignation and 
religious zeal, Not one voice of protest is now raised by those who for 
the sake of what they call‘ Church principles’ have thrown half Eng- 
land intv commotion, to vindicate their establishment from the shame 
of dignifying avowed Sabelliarnism, where the defence of Rome, who 
through evil and good report has guarded inviolate the Athanasian 
faith, is the signal for episcopal interference, and the pledge of pro- 
fessional downfal. Does it never strike thoughtful minds in the 
Anglican Communion, as an impressive circumstance, that whereas, 
during the last five years, clergymen of the establishment have pub- 
lished not a few books of evil tendency, some against the faith of the 
early church, some against the plenary inspiration of Scripture, some 
even against the facts of revealed religion, which most heretics admit, 
the two particular works to draw upon themselves authoritative censure, 
and to disappear accordingly from the field of literature, should have 
been—the ‘ Ideal of a Christian Church,’ and the ‘ Journal in France 
and Italy.’ ” 


The subject has been resumed in an article in the Tablet 
for October 27th, 


“The appointments in the Established Church which have followed 
upon that of Dr. Hinds to the See of Norwich, exhibit the same 
animus on the part of the Minister, and the same ingenuity of selec- 
tion, which we attributed to him in the case of the Bishop of Norwich, 
Mr, Milman’s nomination to the richlyeendowed Deanery of St. 
Paul's is no doubt the boldest stroke of all; but so tempered is its 
force by the countervailing influence of Lord Auckland’s moderation, 
and Dr, Tait’s caution, that what would have excited a hubbub as an 
isolated act, is likely to pass sub silentio as the element in a combina- 
tion. Mr. Milman, as our readers are aware, is the author of a‘ His- 
tory of the Jews,’ and a ‘ History of Christianity,’ in both of which 
he manages to dispose of the miracles of the two Testaments by 
explanations which render them acceptable to the capacities of rational 
men. Mr. Milman’s justification of his interpretations we believe is 
this: that to exhibit the human or philosophical account of an extra- 
ordinary fact is not necessarily to deny the supernatural side of it; a 
true statement, no doubt, yet a somewhat odd defence for a clergy- 
man to set up in behalf of works professing to embody the history of 
revealed religion. Moreover it is unfortunate for Mr. Milman that 
many of his interpretations remarkably coincide with those of modern 
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German commentators who have begun or ended in positive infidelity. 
Well, but the Church of England is to be thoroughly rationalized, 
and who so fit to aid in the task as a rationalizing divine of Mr. Mil- 
man’s great ability and distinguished reputation ? Accordingly he is 
placed, not in a bishopric (at least just yet), but in the highest Eccle- 
siastical dignity, short of a bishopric, which the Establishment offers, 
and one even more favourable to the propagation of his opinions than 
would be a more laborious and extensive sphere of duty, 

‘The appointment of Dr. Tait to the Deanery of Carlisle, though 
a far less conspicuous, is hardly a less politic instance of the same 
effective diplomacy. Dr. Tait is a young, popular, and distinguished 
man, who, after a few years, or perhaps not more than a few months, 
of dignified retirement at Carlisle, will pass by an easy and natural 
transition into a seat in the House of Lords. Now, Dr. Tait is an 
active and what would be called a religious man; and he has the 
advantage of belonging to no party. By birth and early education he 
is a Presbyterian; by academical connexion he is a churchman ; by his 
marriage, he belongs to the Evangelical party. When Puseyism wasa 
formidable power, Dr. Tait was one of its most zealous opponents. 
With him and three other tutors of Oxford originated the attack on 
the celebrated Tract 90; and in all subsequent questions relative to the 
sayings and doings of the same party, Dr. Tait was on the side of the 
opposition, When Puseyism died away or merged into other shades 
of opinion, Dr, ‘Tait, who is too amiable a man to love controversy for 
its own sake, acquiesced in his victory with dignity and forbearance, 
But it appeared in the course of these proceedings that Dr. Tait had 
positive views on religious subjects better defined than those of man 
of his party ; and if our recollection do not fail us, he has publicly ex- 
pressed a very decided sympathy with the views of the German school, 

* How far the colour of these appointments may be shaded off— 
we may doubt if their effect can at any rate be mitigated—by the 
counter influence of Lord Auckland's nomination we cannot say ; 
because of Lord Auckland we know nothing but that he is one of 
half-a-dozeu clergymen who have in rapid succession sat upon that 
(apparently) most uneasy stool which the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
is allowed to occupy at the feet of his more fortunate companions in 
the House of Lords. But that in themselves they indicate a deter- 
mined course of policy with respect to the Establishment, no thinking 
man can reasonably question. For whatever ditferences may exist 
between the members of the dignified triumvirate, who will now enjoy 
their respective gradations of dignity in the north, east, and south of 
england, it is undeniable that all of them, like all others whom Lord 
John Russell has raised te posts of dignity in the Establishment, agree 
in cordially detesting three at least among the essential characteristics 
of Catholic Theology : first, the Mystical; secondly, the Sacramental ; 
and thirdly, the Ascctie principle. 

‘* Meanwhile, the organs of Puseyism are either won over, or 
silenced; at any rate they are acquiescent. The Guardian, the ablest 
aud most intluential among them, has no charge to bring against Mr, 
Milman but that of a tendency to ‘Liberalism.’ While of Dr. Tait’s 
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appointment the same critic pronounces that it is comparatively ‘ un- 
exceptionable.” And then this party has the coolness to deny that it 
has retrograded, in sensitiveness to orthodoxy, during the last three 
or four years.” 


Whether the English Churchman should be classed among 
‘‘the organs of Puseyism” or not, it certainly has not been 
‘ssilenced,” as the following article which appeared in a late 
number will testify. 


“It is, generally speaking, not so much the justice of a cause, as 
the course of events, which practically brings it before the public, 
and shows them the necessity of acting in its favour. We suppose 
that most persons would be ready to admit that the clergy and laity 
of the church ought to have a potential voice in the appointment of 
their bishops. Abstractedly speaking, they would concede that the 
first article of Magna Charta (which binds King John and his heirs to 
grant to the clergy that ‘ débertatem electionum, que maxima et magis 
necessaria reputatur Ecclesiae Anglicane, and which has been ratified 
by his successors over and over and over again,) is a just enactment, 
and should be religiously kept. They would also grant that the con- 
firmation of bishops should be a reality, and not a mockery ; and that, 
if any charge of heresy or immorality was then brought against the 
bishop elect, it ought to be investigated by the archbishop ; and that, 
if proved, a new election ought to take place. They would also con- 
cede that the clergy have as much right to meet and manage their 
own affairs as the laity; and that the crown has, strictly speaking, no 
more right to prevent the Convocation from assembling than it has to 
prevent the meeting of Parliament. All these things are readily con- 
ceded. Their justice is so apparent that Englishmen would hardly be 
found to say anything against it. But, when you come to put the 
matter to the test, and asked them if they would help you to procure 
the restoration of these undoubted privileges of the church, you were 
immediately met with some such answer as this :— 

“ «Things are going on very well at present; you had _ better let 
well alone; abstractedly speaking, no doubt you are right, but what 
practical inconvenience arises from the present mode of conducting 
the affairs of the church ¢ You get very good bishops now, quite as 
good as you would get in any other way. If sometimes you get one 
or two bad ones, another ministry then comes in, and then you get 
better bishops. As to the Convocation, the members of it would only 
quarrel and dispute ; we are quieter and better without it.” Such is 
the answer that was sure to be given a short time ago. 

“ But events have lately happened, and are taking place at present, 
which are beginning to cause a change of opinion even amongst the 
most thoughtless and indifferent. We have seen the election and con- 
firmation of Dr. Hampden and Dr. Lee. We have seen all the 
appointments in the gift of the crown given to men of similar opinions. 
The see of Norwich is now offered to Dr. Hinds, who is generally 
reported to be athorough latitudinarian. If a change of ministry were 
to take place, what advantage should we gain? Have we any right 
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to expect better treatment from Sir Robert Peel, the endower of 
Maynooth, the author of the dissenters’ chapels bill? Or from Lord 
Stanley, the destroyer of ten bishoprics, the founder of the national 
system of education in Ireland? Ifthe Convocation were to meet to- 
morrow, could we be more divided than we are ? 

“ Another circumstance which has tended much to open the eyes 
of the people to the real state of things, is the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a general fast on account of the cholera, and the 
consequent behaviour of the bishops. Instead of appointing a fast 
day, the Government order a prayer to be drawn up by the Archbishop 
in the place of the one in the prayer book. Some of the bishops 
appoint no fast day at all; some actually appoint Sunday as a day of 
humiliation; and some leave it to the clergy to fix their own days, 
dreading to take any responsibility upon themselves. When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is applied to, he says he could not even 
recommend such an observance. Now if his Grace could not autho- 
rize a fast day to be kept throughout his province, why did he not 
call together his suffragans and get them all to agree upon the same 
day? For it is admitted that every bishop has power to order a fast 
to be kept in his own diocese, It is not a matter of politics, for men 
of all political parties approved of it. It is not a question of party, 
for high chureh and low chureh agreed in demanding it. Why then 
was it not done? Simply because our bishops are chosen by the 
Government, and not by the church. Consequently there is a strong 
tendency in them to represent the Government and not the church, 

“ The course of events is therefore bringing to pass what justice 
would not have obtained; and churchmen are beginning to find 
out that the church will never be in a satisfactory state, so long as the 
bishops are appointed by the Crown. ‘This is the plague spot of the 
church, and it paralyses her exertions. What would be the fate of an 
army, the generals of which were appointed by neutral parties or 
foes? Yet this is really the state of the church. She must receive 
her leaders from whoever happens to be Prime Minister—from men 
who may wish to destroy her—from men who may be of any or no 
religion. How long will churchmen suffer such a state of things to 
continue ? 


‘« Since writing the above, we have been informed, on good autho- 
rity, that there is a serious intention of opposing the confirmation 
of Dr. Hinds, should he be elected (?) by the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich. If Lord John Russell pole: in not only appointing 
unsound men, but in systematically excluding, as a general rule, 
those who are acknowledged by all to be eminently qualified for 
the episcopate, it is evident that something must be done to bring 
his Lordship to a sense of the danger and injustice of his pro- 
ceedings.” — English Churchman. 


The English Churchman has certainly not been * won over or 
silenced,’”—to use the language of the Tablet, whose editor, how- 
ever, Is too clever a man to require to be informed, that there are 
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other reasons than the mean and selfish ones he suggests, which 
may sometimes render it unwise to agitate questions of this nature 
in any church. 

But, in truth, whatever “ organs” may have been * won over 
or silenced,” there have never been wanting, at any time, or 
under any administration, persons disposed to agitate as far as the 
liberty of speech, and writing, and acting were allowed them, and 
not at all of that material aah would make it easy for any one 
to win them over or silence them. ‘The history of our church 
shows, what a plentiful crop of agitation the enemy had sown in 
the time of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I, and what were the fruits of their agitation also. 
Those who desire a proof of this statement in both particulars, will 
find abundance in Dr. Maitland’s admirable papers on Subjects 
connected with the Reformation ; and, for a om riod, in the 
series of articles from the pen of Mr. Lathbury, which have for 
some time been in course of publication in this Magazine. 
Whatever party-men may think of the necessity of agitation, 
there are two facts which we believe no well-informed person 
will consider to admit of a question; the first, that the greatest 
trials which have ever been experienced by our church have been 
caused by agitation ; and secondly, that the enemies of our church 
have always understood this so well that they have invariably 
laboured to encourage agitation, wherever they could find persons 
foolish enough to take their advice, or weak enough to be goaded 
into rash and ill-advised proceedings by their scoffs and tauntings. 

This Magazine has from time to time spoken too distinctly on 
the fearful nature of the erroneous doctrines imputed to the cler- 
gymen recently nominated for high appointments, to be suspected 
ofany inclination to make light of the impropriety and danger of 
preferring any person whose writings or opinions can be justly 
charged with Rationalism or Neologianism, or that poorly dis- 
guised modification of Socinianism which is called by the name 
of Sabellianism, as the term by which the theory was anciently 
known. If the providence of the Almighty has seen fit, in its 
inscrutable wisdom, to consign the appointment to the highest 
dignities in our church to the hands of an individual whose a 
tion and whose private opinions may dispose him to set about 
deliberately, by the use of the patronage of the Crown, the 
destruction of orthodoxy in the Church of England, we believe 
there is no true churchman who could regard such a circumstance 
in any other light than as a heavy trial and chastisement. If 
these appointments were, so to speak, accidental, if the Prime 
Minister, acting on the theory on which the Whigs have always 
professed to act—that the disposal of ecclesiastical dignities is a 
sort of perquisite of the Prime Minister for the time being, and 
that no one has a right to interfere with him in the matter—if this 
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were the only principle on which appointments were made at 
present, one could not regard it otherwise than as a chastisement 
and atrial. And so, no doubt, it was felt, even by that class of 
divines of a past generation, who thought that, valuable as ortho- 
doxy, and learning, and piety were, still the most important of all 
things was, that the ministry of the day should be gratified, and 
upheld, and strengthened. We do not believe that this good 
old theory of the W higs has been altogether given up, as some 
seem to imagine. We apprehend, that of several appointments 
that have of ‘late years been made, no other reason whatever could 
be given, but that some political supporters or connexions were to 
be eratified or compensated, And if it has so happened, that the 
candidates put forward by the supporters ofa Whig and extremely 
liberal ministry were not of a particularly or thodox description, we 
do not see how any one can be much surprised. Still even under 
the Sir Robert Walpole system of church management, the state of 
things which inevitably results isa trialanda chastisement, and can- 
not be felt to be otherwise by any true churchman. How much more 
if appointments are made to subserve the religious views and objects 
of the minister—and if those views and objects should be directed 
to the undermining and overthrow of the orthodoxy of our 
Church, Somehow or another, by chance or by design, it is not 
for us to conjecture, the current of ministerial favour has lately 
seemed to run almost wholly (if there be any exception, except in 
the few instances where ministerial obligations and convenience 
may have prevailed) in the wrong direction—as far as the 
Catholic faith and the authority and inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture are concerned : and if this be the result of a settled intention 
and design, the fact of its being so seems to be more plainly 
dev eloped as matters proceed. No churchman can feel this to be 
anything else than a trial and chastisement, and a most painful 
one. 

To regard it otherwise, however, to lose sight of the authority 
and power from which the trial and the chastisement can alone pro- 
ceed, is to forget that the Church and all its concerns are in the 
hands, and under the direction, of its Almighty Head, and that 
nothing can happen without His permission. But if so, how can 
any well-instructed Churchman act otherwise in this particular 
case than he would act, as a Christian man, if his faith and 
patience were tried in any other way. It is not by fretfulness, 
or clamour, or the angry vindication of rights, that a true Chris- 
tian will choose to redress his private wrongs. How much less 
those where Providence has so clearly permitted the responsibility 
to devolve on another, Right or wrong——just or unjust—it is a 
matter of fact and notoriety, that a particular individual claims 
and exercises the sole right of patronage to all the highest classes 
of ecclesiastical appointments. How this might be mended is 
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another question :—though we are quite certain that the admis- 
sion of bond fide elections would be anything but an improvement. 
‘To speak plainly, we believe, and have long believed, that free 
elections by the clergy are absolutely destructive to the morals, 
viety, and respectability of any church c?reumstanced as ours is. 
Ve speak thus guardedly, merely to avoid a question which would 
draw attention from the point with which ze ourselves are prac- 
tically concerned. But even in an unendowed church, the 
feartul injury done to the clerical character by the elective system 
will be but too obvious to any one, who will inform himself as to 
the mode in which the elections of the Roman-catholic bishops in 
lreland are managed, and the horrible’ bribery and_ prostitution 
by which a majority of votes is too commonly procured. As long as 
there are free elections, there will be contested elections ; and if 
ever our bishops or dignitaries of any sort are appointed in that 
way, consequences will result which will compel men to look back 
with regret on the worst and most reckless system of ministerial 
patronage that has ever yet afflicted our Church. 

We repeat it: the Church has had no lack of agitators at any 
time, and has had pretty sufficient experience of the fruits of 
agitation. ‘here have never been wanting, however, those who 
feel as deeply at least as any agitators can, though they resort to 
other remedies. Such men believe, that there is real power and 
efficacy in the prayer which continually ascends to the throne of 
grace, that it may please the [ead of the Church. to rule and 
govern it in the right way. ‘They believe that, as the hands of 
the inspired patriarch were not guided by chance, so the most 
painful appointments do not happen without the Divine permission ; 
and they believe also, that strength is found in such cases by sitting 
still, as contradistinguished from the clamour and bustle of agita- 
tion; and that he who studies at such times “ to be quiet, and to 
do his own business,” and in the solitude of his chamber, and in 
the offices of the Church, commits the matter into the hands of 
the Supreme Disposer of events, is consulting really and effec- 
tually for the safety of the Church, and the preservation of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. ‘There is a degree of faith in 
the ill-regulated and impatient zeal of agitation, But it is a higher 
and a more prevailing faith which takes refuge in its ‘* chamber,” 
—in the retirement of prayer, and humiliation, and personal 
duties, until the trial and chastisement have done their work, and 
the “calamity be overpast.” ‘The disciples had real faith when 
they awakened the Lord, and called on him to save them from 
the storm ; a greater faith, however, would have kept them calm 
and unaffrighted: for sleeping or waking, as long as he was with 
them, how could they perish ? and therefore his rebuke was, “ O 
ye of little faith.” Such we sincerely believe has been the conviction 


of the great body of the clergy of our church at all times, and 
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such we believe also the secret of its safety, and of the hold it has 
at this moment on the affections of the laity. An agitating 
clergy may produce changes and revolutions, and carry matters 
pretty much their own way. But they will never, for any length 
of time, retain the respect of the religious and sensible portion of 
the laity. Such persons know what the effects of agitation are on 
the morals of the people. They expect the clergy to teach them 
to confide in other methods, and to set them the example of such 
conduct by doing so themselves. 

We are quite aware how very unpopular these views will be 
with all those who tell us that we must do something to bring 
Lord John Russell to his senses. We are content that they 
should be so. ‘This publication was not established for the pur- 
pose of advocating or abetting agitation of any sort. It is suffi- 
cient for the discharge of the responsibilities of a writer or 
private Christian, to have declared our abhorrence of everything 
that is opposed to the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Church of Christ—and having done so, to wait patiently, as long 
as it may seem the will of God to allow the faith and patience of 
his Church to be tried by those on whom his providence has 
allowed the responsibility of making a wrong or a reckless 
appointment to rest. It is the voice of Divine wisdom which has 
uttered the maxim—* He that believeth shall not make haste.” 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


‘Tne following letter, which is reprinted from the Times news- 
paper, brings forward a variety of topics which must eventually 
engage the attention of those who wish to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor, especially in the metropolis. ‘The change which is 
gradually taking place in London is rapidly bringing matters to 
acrisis. Numbers of houses which were, a few years ago, the 
residences of respectable families, are now let out in single rooms 
to the poor, if not to actual paupers. In these, whole families 
are crowded into every chamber; and all those ill consequences 
ensue to their health, morals, and decency, which can scarcely be 
imagined by any one that is not in the habit of visiting the poor 
in their own dwellings. ‘The remedy is, unfortunately, not so 
obvious as the evil. The system of lodging-houses, no ‘doubt, 
has too many advantages to warrant its being refused a fair and 
patient trial. “The baths and washing-houses, also, under proper 
regulations, cannot fail of being a very great comfort to the poor, 
and must be conducive to the health and convenience of multi- 
tudes. Such, we believe, they are esteemed by many of the class 
for whom they are intended. 
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A practical difficulty, however, seems to present itself in the 
way of improvements in some of the most over-crowded places. 
What is to become of the poor if we interfere with the present 
system? Where are they to goto? But, on the other hand, it 
must be recollected, that many of them have no particular reason 
for preferring the neighbourhood in question to any other, It is 
often a real Fo to their souls and bodies to do anything 
which will lead to their removing to a more suitable place, for 
example, to the outskirts of London ; where a cottage in an open, 
healthy situation can be hired for little more—in many cases for 
less—than they are now paying for one filthy room. But for 
those who, on account of the nature of their employment, require 
to live close at hand, it is a serious question, whether somet ling 
cannot be done to improve the circumstances of their lodgings— 
and, where this is practicable, to erect on the spot a more suit- 
able and befitting class of houses for their accommodation. The 
question, as all who are not mere theorists know, is beset with 
difficulties ;—but, in some cases, at least, the difficulties can be 
overcome; and wherever they can, and that men of judgement and 
experience are at hand to direct the undertaking, a very great 
amount of good can be done. 


* LORD ASHLEY ON SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT AMONG THE POOR, 
“ To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Sir,—It is with some reluctance that I venture to request for this’ 
letter a place in your columns. I am induced, however, to do so b 
an earnest hope that the present opportunity, resulting from the 
ravages of the late epidemic, and the painful experience it has con- 
veyed, may issue in some effective and permanent improvement of the 
domiciliary condition of the working classes. 

“ The time is singularly favourable for such an effort. We have 
been spared, by God's mercy, the profligacy and demoralization so 
often the consequences of pestilence and mortality; the people have 
been rather softened than exasperated by their sufferings, The 
valuable reports of Mr. Grainger to the Board of Health, and of Mr, 
Simon to the Corporation of London, will attest that they are labour- 
ing under no prejudice, nor belief of poisoned wells, and sinister 
attempts to reduce the population; nay, the reverse; they are really 
grateful to those who have visited from house to house in their behalf; 
and, having acquired at last a better understanding of their own 
physical and social exigencies, are most ready to receive any counsels 
that friendly and experienced persons might be disposed to give 
them. 

“] refer now especially to their domiciliary condition, because it 
lies at the root of all attempts to render to a people substantial ser. 
vice. Regarded physically or morally, it is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to all improvements that they should possess within their dwellings 
whatever is required for cleanliness and decency. Now, to show the 
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physical mischiefs that, in this respect, beset the population of London, 
as well as most of our towns, be they great or small (and much that is 
said of the towns may be applied to not a few of the agricultural dis- 
tricts,) I need only refer to the statements nearly every day in 
the columns of your journal, the reports of the registrar-general, and 
of the various sanitary associations, Disgusting and horrible as they 
are, I can assert, of my own personal knowledge, that they fall short 
of the monstrous reality. If they do not beget, they unquestionably 
invite and localize epidemic disorders, and I have indeed long enter- 
tained a belief, which is confirmed by hourly investigation, and the 
opinion of many friends who are joined with me in these inquiries, 
that a very large proportion of the pauperism of the country, with its 
appalling train of debilitated frames, widows, and orphans, is the result 
of the sanitary condition to which our neglect has abandoned such 
vast multitudes, | 

“ As for the moral mischiefs, their name is Legion. I ean call to 
witness, | am sure, every minister of religion, the scripture-readers, 
the city missionaries, the district visitors. ‘They will concur with me 
in declaring that to aim at the spiritual improvement of the fetid 
swarms that, without either the practice or the possibility of decency 
—without limitation of age, sex, or numbers, crowd the stinking 
apartments of the lanes, courts, and alleys of this great metropolis, is 
a vain and fruitless effort. ‘The work, too, of education is altogether 
battled ; for the child, returning to these abodes of promiscuous and 
animal life, unlearns in a single hour the lessons of an entire day. 

** An effort such as this offers another advantage,—it requires no 
preliminary delay ; we may commence forthwith. The improvement, 
I rejoice to say, of the dwellings of the poor, with its concomitant 
blessings of heaith and morals, is no longer a matter of theory or 
investigation ; it has been established by abundant proof; it may be 
seen in full operation in the various model lodging-houses of London ; 
founded by the Labourers’ Friend Socicty, by many benevolent indi- 
viduals, and by the Metropolitan Society for Improving the dwellings 
of the Working Classes—which, if it were well supported, would, of 
itself, be able to grapple with half the mischief. We may see in them 
decency, cleanliness, and repose ; in the houses for single men, every 
comfort their station requires, at the price which each one would else- 
where pay for the twenticth part of some pestilential sty; in the 
houses for families, three well-aired apartments, with a daily and 
ample supply of water, for the rent they would otherwise pay for one 
single room, and no water at all. The effects are corresponding ; the 
human beings are elevated; they look better, speak better, think 
better, and are placed in a situation where it is their own fault if they 
do not discharge their duties as Mnglishmen and Christians, 

“Tt is well worthy of remark that, while the cholera was ravaging, 
to a frightful extent, the filthy and overcrowded receptacles, these 
new-fashioned lodging-houses were altogether spared. In all the esta- 
blishments belonging to the Labourers’ Friend Society there was not 
(so 1 am informed by Mr. Berry, our honorary surgeon,) one case ot 
cholera, and two only of diarrha@a, which speedily yielded to medical 
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treatment. I have heard the shme most striking statement from Mr. 
Gatcliffe, the Secretary to the Metropolitan Association. 
‘* The establishment of baths and washhouses is an indispensable part 


of any system for improving the domestic condition of the poor, To 


omit for a moment the serious effect upon health, we may assert that 
it is absolutely impossible to a large mass of the population, however 
well-disposed, to be cleanly in their clothes or in their persons. This 
is no figure of speech—if any one doubt it, let him perambulate the 
streets and alleys, penetrate the courts, dive into the cellars, and 
climb into the garrets, the swarming nests of filth and misery, and he 
will then admit the truth of this assertion, He may find some houses, 
perhaps, where the laborious, scanty, and imperfect washing is carried 
on in the only apartment tenanted by the whole family. But an evil 
arises here, for hundreds of instances may be recounted, in which the 
husbands, to avoid the disorder and discomfort of their homes, have 
become the habitual frequenters of the pothouse. 

“ These, too, require no further investigation; the success of the 
admirable establishments in Goulston-street, Kuston-square, and the 
parish of St. Martin, has manifested, beyond a doubt, the adaptation 
of such arrangements to the welfare of the people, and the exigencies 
of the times, 

** The truth is, that all these provisions should henceforward form 
a part of our normal state, and become inseparable items of the paro- 
chial system. = * 

“ Every one will admit it to be a singular advantage, in the plans 
proposed, that they partake in no respect of an eleemosynary charac- 
ter. ‘The institutions are self-supporting, and, in order to be widely 
diffused, must be remunerative. The model-houses, constructed or 
adapted to the purpose, at the expense of individuals or associated 
bodies, have proved that they will be so, and encourage the outlay of 
public and private funds in a benevolent yet profitable investment. 
The rents, fixed at a reasonable amount, are rigorously demanded and 
punctually paid. The independence of the working man is thus con- 
sulted and maintained, while the aid of those who possess capital or 
leisure (the very things which the working man generally neither have 
nor can have) does no more than render available for his service the 
gifts and resources of health and industry. 

“It has been estimated that, on an average, the working man loses 
by sickness (the result, in most instances, of his noisome abode, ) about 
thirty days of labour in each year. Suppose his condition improved, 
and he lose but ten, the savings on the twenty, in time and medicine, 
may be calculated as worth at the least 3/.; no inconsiderable sum in 
the minute details of 10s. a-week. But the pecuniary benefit of the 
washhouses to the labouring class is still greater. A woman may 
now, by the excellent arrangements of these institutions, do for herself 
and her family, in three hours and a half, and with the outlay of a few 
pence, as much as (badly done, after all,) would have occupied in her 
own house the better part of two days, amidst neglected children, a 
disordered household, and the pestiferous exhalations from linen hung 
to be dried in the common apartment. And, as to the financial effects, 
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some housewives of this class informed me that they calculated the 
reduction on the actual sum formerly assigned to washing expenses 
(omitting the value of the time saved) to be no less than 75 per cent., 
and in some instances even more. 

‘« These several reductions must be estimated as tantamount to an 
actual increase of the wages of labour by a legitimate and permanent 
mode, which hurts no principle of political economy, maintains and 
confirms the independence of the working man, and simply opens to 
him the field for the free and rightful exercise of his moral and physical 
energies. If I am correct in this view, it will be unnecessary to seek 
any further arguments ; those to whom I appeal will remember the 
10th of April and the noble demeanour of the people; they will 
remember their fortitude and patience under their late sufferings, and 
will award that sympathy and co-operation which the wealthy and 
powerful of these realms have oftentimes been so forward to bestow. 

“Tam, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
“ October 16. ASHLEY.” 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES IN IRELAND. 


WHATEVER expectations the public have formed of the new 
colleges in Ireland being—as it was pretended they were to be—of 
a neutral character, and adapted for united education, their hopes 
seem likely to be disappointed. In a late number of an Irish news- 
paper, the Newry Telegraph, is an account of a recent meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterians in Ireland. It is quite 
proper to reprint it, as it furnishes such an extraordinary instance 
of the manner in which the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 
succeed in extorting from government any concessions they 
choose to demand. 


“SPECIAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN TRELAND. 


“The Assembly met on Wednesday morning at seven o'clock, and 
after prayer, the minutes of the previous day’s proceedings were read. 

“ The committee appointed to take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion respecting Mrs. Magee’s bequest, presented the following report : 

«« That they have agreed to recommend to the Assembly that, inas- 
much as from the letter of Mr. Fleming, it appears that a settlement 
of this matter is now practicable, a committee be appointed, consisting 
of Rev. Dr. Barnett, moderator, Rev. Drs. Stewart, Cooke, Dobbin, 
Edgar, and Morgan, with Messrs. Neilson and Potts, elders; Dr. 
Cooke, convener—to meet in Belfast, upon the Ist November next, at 
two o'clock ; and that they have full power to confer with the execu- 
tors and trustees, and endeavour to effect this desirable object; and, 
further, should this committee not succeed in effecting this arrange- 
ment, that they be empowered to take such steps as they may be 
advised, for the protection of the interests of this church or the college 
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bequest ; and also for the immediate application of the bequests for 
mission purposes,’ 

«“ After some discussion the Assembly adopted the resolution, and 
appointed the committee with the powers specified. 

«“ The committee also presented a resolution, respecting the attend- 
ance of students upon the classes in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

“ Dr. Houston proposed an amendment to the following effect :— 
‘That inasmuch as the Assembly adhere to their already expressed 
opinion, that it is the duty of this church to secure a sound literary, 
as well as theological, education for the candidates for the ministry, 
in a seminary under our own control; and, as we cannot approve of 
the principles on which the Queen's College is founded, and the statu- 
tary regulations, we cannot sanction their attendance at its classes, but 
will make temporary arrangements for their instruction in the under- 
graduate course.’ 

“ Dr. Brown seconded the amendment. 

«“ After a short discussion the Assembly adjourned till ten o'clock, 
at which hour it resumed, and was constituted in the usual manner. 

‘‘The minutes of the previous sederunt having been read, the clerk 
read the following resolution, which had been prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed on ‘Tuesday, to take the subject into consideration. 

“« That whereas her Majesty's Government have already provided 
for the religious instruction of all our students, during the college 
course, by the endowment of. a theological faculty, under our own 
exclusive jurisdiction, and whereas one of our ministers, in whose 
capacity and paternal care we have entire confidence, has been 
appointed dean of residence, to whom has been committed the constant 
inspection and conduct of the students ; and whereas the qualification 
and character of the professors appointed in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
for those classes which the students of the church have been hitherto 
required to attend, are such as to justify the Assembly in accepting 
certificates and degrees from the college, as they have hitherto done 
from other seats of learning, they do not find it necessary to continue 
the temporary arrangement for the education of the students in the 
under-graduate course; and they now permit them to attend the 
classes of that department in Queen’s College, Belfast.’ 

“ Mr. Killen observed that he understood the Government had 
appointed a dean of residence connected with the new college, and he 
would like to know on whom the appointment had fallen. 

“ The Moderator.—Upon Dr. Cooke. 

“ Mr. Rogers, of Comber, said he had a strong objection against 
sending their students to the Queen’s colleges. He would vote for the 
amendment, for he thought, by sending their students to the Queen's 
colleges, they would be acting inconsistently with their former 
declarations. 

* Doctor Cooke had no notion of replying to all that had been said, 
The Latin phrase vor et preterea nihil would illustrate what Mr. 
Rogers had said. If any argument had been used he could meet it ; 
but when there were vagaries introduced from the battle of Trafalgar 
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to the field of Waterloo, where Dr. Brown did not die, he really 
thought he would be only wasting the time of the Assembly by 
making any observations ; he would rather they would come to a vote 
at once. 

“ Mr. James Gibson (elder) supported the original motion. 

“Mr. Dobbin thought it would not be necessary to discuss the 
merits of the motion and amendment before the house, as the adoption 
or rejection of the amendment would settle the question. He believed 
that if the amendment should be carried, the members of the Assembly 
would not carry with them the feelings of the people of the province 
of Ulster. (Hear.) For his own part, he rejoiced at the establish- 
ment of the Queen’s colleges, for the young men would be educated 
there as well as in any university in the empire; and one thing he 
was certain of, that whether the Assembly said yea or nay, the students 
would go there. 

“ Dr. Brown was of opinion that they should have nothing to do 
with these colleges. He was convinced that if they had set to work 
with energy, the Government would have given them a college to 
themselves. He affirmed that they should have equal rights with 
Episcopalians, and the state had given them Trinity College. The 
state had also given endowments to the Roman-catholic College of 
Maynooth, besides which the Roman Catholics, greatly to their own 
credit, had established several colleges. He would put it to the 
Presbyterian body—he would put it to the couneil of the church, 
whether they would content themselves with jobbing when they had 
the prospect of Mrs. Magee’s munificent bequest before them, or 
whether they would not take advantage of it, and carry out their 
original intentions of having a college of their own for their 
students ? 

«The amendment was then put, and was negatived by a large majo- 
rity, oaly seven voting in favour of it. 

“On the suggestion of Mr. Neilson, Dublin, the appointment of 
Dr. Cook, as Dean of Residence, was approved of, and a resolution to 
that effect was adopted. 

‘“‘ The following is a copy of the letter, addressed to the Rev. Doctor, 
containing the appointment, which was read by the clerk : 


“« Dublin Castle, 29th Sept. 1849. 

“ ¢Sir,—I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to inform you, that 
having fully and anxiously considered the question of Deanship of 
Residence of the Queen’s College, Belfast, for the students of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, who may 
attend that college, and having taken into account your high position, 
your great experience, and the public convenience which will arise 
from the coincidence of an important portion of your present official 
duties with those which Deanship of Residence involves, his Excel- 
leney feels much pleasure in appointing you to discharge the functions 
of that office in accordance with the provisions of the statutes, rules, 


and ordinances of the Queen's College, Belfast, defining the powers 
of the Deans of Residence. 
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« « The necessary intimation of your appointment has been forwarded 
this day to the Moderator of the General Assembly. 
«*]T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“<«THomas REDINGTON, 


“ Rev. Mr. Killen again alluded to the appointment of Dr. Cooke as > 
having been made without consulting the Assembly. 

“Dr. Cooke—It may, perhaps, take the sting out of my young 
friend’s objection, when he is informed that there is no salary attached 
to the office. (Laughter.) 

«“ The subject then dropped. 

“Doctor Molyneux, before the original motion with reference to 
their students attending Queen’s College passed, wished to propose 
an amendment to the effect, that the education of the students should 
not be confined to the Belfast College alone, but that the Cork and 
Galway Colleges should be open to them. 

“Mr. James Gibson seconded the amendment. 

“ Dr. Cooke opposed the amendment, because the Professors of 
those colleges were very different men from those appointed to the 
chairs here. The fact was, he had stated his conviction to the Go- 
vernment that, if a Roman Catholic or an Arian were appointed to 
any of the chairs, he, for, one, would advise their students not to 
attend any of those classes. The reason he would vote for the Queen’s 
College here, and object to the amendment was, because the appoint- 
ment of the Professors had been made with a view of satisfying the 
Presbyterian people, whereas in Cork and Galway, the appointments 
were made to please the Roman Catholics. 

“ After a few observations from Dr. Stewart, in opposition to the 
amendment, 

“ The original motion, after some verbal amendments, was put 
and carried; and the meeting of Assembly terminated.—Northern 
Whig.” 

It is quite clear from this that these colleges will be absolutely 
sectarian, as far as religion is concerned. And it is but too 
evident also, that, if the Presbyterians can but get the Belfast 
College into their own hands, they are perfectly satisfied to 
allow the coHeges of Cork and Galway to be handed over to the 
Roman Catholics. But is it possible that any administration can 
be parties to so disgraceful a transaction ? 


THE NEW MOVEMENT AGAINST THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


THE project put forward by Serjeant Shee in the document we 
printed last month, is not likely to be let to drop. One of the 
Romish bishops has already recommended to his clergy the adop- 
tion of this new species of agitation; and Serjeant Shee has 
printed a second letter, in which he again urges it on the members 
of his church. We have not room for it at present, but we com- 
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mend to the attention of all the following article, which was re- 
printed in the Tablet, from an Irish newspaper. It is quite 
evident, that the days of reserve have gone by, and the Romanists 
think the time has now arrived for avowing their real objects, 
and demanding the property of the Protestant church for their 
own uses :— 


** THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT.—PETITION OF THE UNION OF 
THOMASTOWN, 


“6( From the Kilkenny Journal.) 


“ We stated in a recent number of the Journal, that in bringing the 
absurdity of the Protestant church system to the notice of the English 
Parliament and people, an example of practical work would be set by the 
diocese of Ossory. We subjoin a petition, now in course of signature 
in the union of Thomastown. 

“We observe in the document, which is most carefully drawn up, 
that a distinction is made in it between the project of a state pension 
for the catholic clergy—that shallow device for the destruction of 
their just influence over their flocks—and the provision of suitable 
church room, out of the Irish church revenues, for the Catholic people 
of Ireland. 

“Thomastown formerly returned two members to the Irish parlia- 
ment. It contains a population of 2348 inhabitants, and is the largest 
of the small towns of the county of Kilkenny, except Callan, which 
has a population of 3111. The mere statistics of the petition, (and there 
are many cases much worse) furnish irrefragable evidence of the im- 
policy and injustice of a system without example in the history of any 
country but Ireland. They expose, in frightful enormity, details 
which are a disgrace to any government or system on earth :— 

“* That the union of Thomastown, consisting of the rectories of 
Thomastown, Columkill, and the impropriate cure of Farnagh church, 
contains, according to the census of 1831, a population of 3959 souls, 

“« That of these, nineteen-twentieths, at the least, are of the 
Roman Catholic faith, the remainder members of the Protestant chureh 
by law established. 

“« That the church revenue of the said union amounts to the sum 
of 410/, the whole of which, subject to some small deductions for 
church purposes, and to the tax imposed upon benefices by the 3 & 4 
Wm. IV., c. 37, is charged as a joint incumbrance upon the lands of 
the said union, and received by the Protestant rector for the support 
of himself and his curate. 

«That the said rector resides in a glebe-house, built at an expense 
of 1025/. 15s. 83d., and surrounded by about twenty-two statute acres 
of glebe land. 

«That he officiates in a church built (a.p. 1811), at a cost to the 
inhabitants of the said union of 1188/. 12s. 33d, 

“* That the said church, though built to accommodate not more 
than 120 persons, is abundantly sufficient for the wants of the Pro- 
testant population of the said union. 

“« That the congregation attending divine worship at the said 
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church never exceeds 100, and seldom amounts to the number of 
sixty persons; that many reside beyond the limits of the said union ; 
that all of them are in a respectable station, and in a condition con- 
veniently to bear the cost of repairing from time to time the fabric 
of their church, and of the suitable performance of its public service.. 

«<¢ That these charges are nevertheless defrayed by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners of Ireland out of the revenues of the Irish church 
placed by law at their disposal for such purposes. 

«“¢That the Catholic chapel at Thomastown, in which the vast 
majority of the population of the said union assemble for the worship 
of Almighty God, is an ancient building, unworthy of substantial 
repair, and wholly inadequate, in respect of its size, to the need of the 
Catholic population. 

«“¢ That two morning services are on every Sunday of the year cele- 
brated at the said chapel, and that at the service which commences at 
twelve o’clock, from two to three hundred adult persons are often 
obliged, for want of room in the said chapel, to kneel on the chapel 
yard, exposed to the cold and the rain. 

“¢ That the aged and the infirm members of the congregation, and 
between two and three hundred children of an age to receive religious 
instruction, are prevented by the inconvenient pressure within the 
walls of the said chapel from attending the public worship of their 
church. 

«“«That two other chapels in the remote parts of the Catholic 
parish of Thonrastown, one- situate at Mong, in the said union, and 
the other at Kilminock, are, if possible, in a less satisfactory condition. 

“¢ That although a sum of 200/. was bequeathed by the Rev. 
Laurence Murphy, parish priest of Thomastown, to his parishioners, 
for the purpose of rebuilding their chapel, the distress occasioned by 
the calamity of famine, with which it has pleased Providence to afflict 
their country, has wholly disabled your petitioners from commencing 
that undertaking. 

*¢ Your petitioners have been informed that large sums of money, 
not less in the whole, as your petitioners believe, than two millions 
sterling, have been voted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
to a corporation, enacted by an act passed in the O8th year of the 
reign of his late Majesty, King George the Third, by the name of 
** His Majesty’s Commissioners for New Churches” for the purpose of 
providing adequate church accommodation for the people of large and 
populous parishes in England and Wales, and that provision has also 
been made by Parliament for increased church accommodation in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland. 

“* That it appears from a report recently submitted to Parliament 
by the said Commissioners that they have provided church accommo- 
dation for more than 480,000 persons, including 250,000 free sittings, 
for the poor. 

“¢ That no such pension to the extent of a single farthing has 
been made for the church accommodation of the Irish Catholic 
people. 

“« Your petitioners humbly beg leave to assure your honourable 
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House that they have been moved to the adoption of this petition by 
no unkindly feeling to the rev. members of the said union, whose 
humane and charitable conduct in seasons of distress and difficulty 
they must always gratefully remember—by no unworthy jealousy of 
their Protestant neighbours, with whom they have the happiness to 
live on terms of unusual friendliness and respect. 

“* They implore your honourable House not to assent to any 
measure, having for its object the connexion, by means of a state 
provision, of the Catholic clergy with the state; but they earnestly 
pray your honourable House to find a remedy for the great injustice 
of the religious inequality above set forth, and so to alter the laws 
relating to the temporalities of the Irish Protestant church, that its 
revenues may be applied to purposes of more extended usefulness, 
and, in particular, to the increase of Catholic church accommo- 
dation, in populous Catholic parishes, for the Catholic people of 
Ireland. 


“* And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray.’ ”’ 


We cannot but commend this document to the serious con- 
sideration of all Churchmen. It is impossible to imagine a more 
iniquitous proposal than this, or one which more directly con- 
travenes the fundamental articles of the legislative union of the 
two countries. One would like to know, how long it will be 
before the Romish party begin to call for the transfer of eccle- 
siastical property in this country also to themselves. He is surely 
a very shortsighted politician who dreams of satisfying their crav- 
ings by the sacrifice of the church in Ireland. Already, indeed, 
they are giving very intelligible hints as to their right to all the 
property and the buildings that are in the possession of our church. 


REVIEW. 


Illustrations and Enquiries relating to Mesmerism. Part I. By the Rev. S. R. 
Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., sometime Librarian to the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. London: William 
Stephenson.—Pp. 82. 

THE subject of Mesmerism is one which has not yet received the 

attention its important bearing on a variety of other subjects 

demands. It has been met in general, and even by those whose 
duty it would seem to be to examine into the truth of such stories 
as have been and are constantly published, with contempt or 
ridicule as a manifest imposture, or, if not, something so silly that 
no one need trouble himself to investigate whether it was true or 
not. The writer of this notice has never had leisure or oppor- 
tunity to examine the question. But it is perfectly clear to him, 
that some one ought to investigate it, and to do it thoroughly. If 
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it be an imposture, it is quite too serious a one to be treated with 
indifference. It sould be publicly exposed and put down. If 
it be not,—if the statements, or one tenth part of them, be true— 
then we cannot but feel that it is a plain duty, that it should be 
looked into more than it has been. For, if there be such a power 
as clairvoyance, and still more, a power in one person to control 
the will of another in the way that. has been all by the writers 
on mesmerism, the consequences that may arise from unprincipled 
ar meddling with such powers must be very serious indeed. 

r. Maitland has bestowed a vast deal of attention to the sub- 
ject for many years past, and the present pamphlet is, in part, the 
result of his thoughts and enquiries. There is a good deal in it, 
which we should have been glad to quote, in order to put our 
readers in possession of the author’s views. But we content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the pamphlet itself. There 
will very likely be differences of opinion with regard to one or 
two views he has suggested, especially with regard to the familiar 
spirits and demoniacs of the sacred history. But these are ques- 
tions on which one is always glad to receive the suggestions of a 
man of learning; and there is no subject on which Dr. Maitland 
would write on which his thoughts would not be valuable. 

For the present, we prefer laying before our readers some 
extracts from his pamphlet, for the length of which we shall make 
no apology, because our object in doing so is this, that we think the 
impression produced on our own mind, on reading them, must be 
produced on the minds of our readers also—namely, that the 
question is reduced to one of truth and falsehood—and that if the 
statements here made with such distinctness and minuteness of 
particularity, by persons ef such name and station in society, are 
to be treated as unworthy of notice, it becomes a serious question 
what the value of human testimony is. 

Our first extract contains a statement made by the Hon. Miss 
Boyle, one of the maids of honour to the Queen Dowager, in a 
letter to Dr. Elliotson, dated Jan. 24, 1845. 


“ Miss Boyle having applied to Dr. Elliotson to recommend a mes- 
merist to attend a lady who was ill, was by him recommended to Mr. 
Hands, with whom she had been previously unacquainted. Her 
interview and conversation with Mr, Hands led to her seeing and being 
placed en rapport with his patient, Ellen Dawson, already mentioned. 
Their first mental journey was to Normandy, where the clairvoyante 
(who can scarcely be suspected of falsehood in professing that she 
had never been in France,) not only described the interior of the 
church of St. Owen at Rouen, which Miss Boyle was well acquainted 
with and greatly admired, quite satisfactorily, but minutely detailed 
the circumstances which had occurred to that lady during a solitary 
visit which she had paid to the church. After this the dialogue pro- 


ceeded ;— 
Vou. XXXVI.—November, 1849, 25s 
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(8.) “ Now, if you like, we will go to my home in Somersetshire. 
‘ Have you ever been to Bath?’ ‘1 can see Bath; it is such a pretty 
place,—all those houses are so very pretty. ‘Now we are at the 
White Hart Hotel, and there is a carriage to take us by a very beau- 
tiful road and along some lanes to my house, and through a little 
park.’ (Eagerly) ‘Oh! the dogs, that dear great dog.’ ‘ What dogs ?” 
‘Why your dog—there he is at the door. payee was in great glee, 
and quite like a happy child.) He isso glad to see you: how he does 
jump at your face—how large he is—and how he follows you!’ ‘ Yes, 
Ellen, up to my room, does he not?’ ‘Yes, Oh! what a pretty 
room it is... ‘What do you see init? Tell me all about it.” ‘A 
wardrobe ; it stands just as you go into the room: it is a high ward- 
robe, with clothes in the drawers.’ ‘ No, Ellen, there I think you are 
wrong; I think they were all taken out the morning I came away.’ 
(However, my maid here made me a sign that Ellen was right.) ‘ But 
there are only clothes in the drawers; I see something red in the 
closet part of the wardrobe—yes, it is lined with red, and there are 
colours: and there I can see a tall white figure standing.’ * How is 
the figure standing?’ ‘Like this’-—(and here Ellen rose from the 
chair, and put herself in the exact attitude of the statue in my ward- 
robe, I was then at a loss what to know she meant by colours; however, 
when I reached home, I found Ellen was right there—by the statue 
was a purple, red, yellow, blue, and green box, which I had quite for- 
gotten.) ‘What are the colours of my curtains?’ ‘ Why, the bed 
curtains are striped green, and so are the window curtains, and I see 
red chairs. I can’t see all the things at once. There is what looks 
like a very odd bookcase lined with dark red outside.’ (The case is 
carved, and shows the lining through the open gothic work.) ‘ What 
books are init?’ ‘No books at all. Oh! how many things there are 
on the mantel-shelf.’ * But what do you see in my bookcase?’ ‘It is 
not a bookcase, it opens, and there I see a white figure which looks 
just like a baby in a night shift—a long loose dress; yet it cannot be 
a baby’s figure, because there it has a coronet on its head and flat 
hair.” ‘Is that then in the bookcase? I wish you would attend.’ 
(Ellen thinking.) ‘ Yes, it is.’ ‘Well, now you are quite wrong.’ 
‘Well, let me see again. Oh! no, (eagerly) the baby stands to the 
right of the bookcase: and now | can sce a sort of a bust of a young 
lady.’ * How is her hair done?’ ¢ Flat: oh no, that’s the figure to 
the right,—it’s done in thick bushy curls off the forehead; she has a 
glove on, and there is gold and colours close by.’ Ellen was right, 
the baby figure, as she called it, is even with and on the right of the 
carved case, and represents St. Margaret in a long loose robe fastened 
at the throat, very much like a child's night-gown; she has a coronet 
on her head ; her hair is flat. The oak case contains a bust of my only 
sister, exactly as Ellen described it; the colours are letters on a gold 
ground, and my sister's shield emblazoned with the Boyle and Courte- 
nay arms, red, white, and yellow.” — Zoist, No. X. p. 239. 

* We then went to the cottages in the village. She there described 
a lunatic chained and an epileptic patient, and told me in detail how 
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to cure each, and in what manner I should get the lunatic sufficiently 
tranquil to be mesmerised. She also told me of a conversation I held 
eleven years ago in the church of Sarto Spirito at Florence; described 
the person I was there with, and who has never been in England, and 
what objects (some of which were peculiar, and which she was a long 
time making out or seeing, as she told me) were around us at the time. 
Strange, passing strange, I admit’; nevertheless, strictly true, I most 
solemnly declare,” —Jbid. p. 240. 


It seems equally difficult to resolve such a story into fraud on 
the part of the clairvoyante, or of delusion on the part of Miss 
Boyle. 

ur next extract contains a story of a different character. It 
is introduced in the following manner by Dr. Maitland, 


So far as concerns the marvellous, it might perhaps be difficult to 
settle the order of precedence among some of the cases reported in the 
‘ Zoist ;? but certainly that one to which the following extract refers 
is not the least remarkable. The patient was Frances Gorman, a 
‘oung woman residing with her mother, at No, 12, Union-place, 
Sastnaibass, New Kent-road. ‘Some people,” says Mr. Hands, 
her mesmerist, “do not attach much merit to, or ratlier do not wonder 
at, the power which clairvoyants have of seeing into places at a dis- 
tance.” Such unreasonably apathetic people it has not been my lot 
to meet with; and certainly Iam not one of them. Postponing the 
question of “merit,” I can assure Mr. Hands that I “ wonder” as 
much as he could reasonably desire, and I offer the story to my 
readers in the fullest confidence that they will sympathize with me, 
Ido not say this with a view to throw doubt on the truth of the 
statement. I cannot vouch that there is no error or misrepresentation 
in any of the stories which [have already given; but it must be obvi- 
ous that it would not be to my purpose, or in any way worth while, to 
occupy my own time or my reader’s with them, unless I believed 
them to contain substantial and important truth. Only when a gen- 
tleman who has such a story to tell, finds people who think it nothin 
to wonder at, his discovery of such a species in mankind seems almost 
as surprising as that of mesmerism itself, and one cannot but wish to 
be better acquainted with his supposed readers, who have certain] 
approximated to the nil admirari more nearly than most other people. 
But even under the discouraging apprehension that his story might be 
taken as a matter of course not worth mentioning, Mr, Hands goes on 
to say ;— 

(10.) “I will now proceed to relate some of Frances’s feats in clair- 
voyance, One day, during her recovery, Mrs, Gorman (who, by the 
bye, is like Ellen Dounce’ mother styled a fatal dreamer, that is, one 


of those whose dreams are said always to come true) accompanied her 
daughter, and told me her object was to discover if possible where a 
certain decd was belonging to her son, I having on a former occasion 
mentioned to her the powers some have in the mesmeric sleep, Her 
son had married a woman of some property, who was of a strange 
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temper, and very shortly after her marriage had quarrelled with her 
husband’s friends, and would never hold any communication. with 
them. This woman had secreted the lease of the house, and ber hus- 
band, who wanted it in order to consult his lawyer respecting some 
alterations, demanded the deed; but the wife would never give it up, 
‘and even told him she had lost it, and finally that she had burnt it. 
He being a quiet, peaceable man, put up with this; but frequently, 
during his wife’s absence from home, would hunt in all the drawers 
and boxes, yet notwithstanding all his pains, he could never meet with 
the document, and gave it up as lost. He sometimes complained to 
his mother stealthily (for his wife used to threaten him with dire ven- 
nce if he ever had any intercourse with his friends) of the disad- 
vantages he laboured under in consequence of the loss of the deed : 
and this induced Mrs, Gorman to try if her daughter could discover 
where it was concealed. Having sent Frances to sleep, I requested 
her to go to her brother's residence, Paragon Mews, New Kent-road, 
Presently she exclaimed, ‘ Here is the house, but she won't let us in 
ou know, for she never speaks to us, and would kill me if I entered.’ 
t must be mentioned that in her sleep-waking she always mistook me 
for a friend named Clara. I said, ‘ Never mind, let us knock at the 
door.’ Frances cried out, ‘There she is, sitting down; she will see 
us.’ I now quieted her fears, and coaxed her to pass by her sister-in- 
‘law, through the sitting-room, and in imagination we entered the bed- 
room. After resting a few seconds, as if in contemplating something, 
she suddenly exclaimed, ‘I see it in that large black box under the 
‘bed; there are three boxes ; it is the middle one, which is lined with 
blue spotted paper.’ I said, ‘ Let us pull it out and look in it.’ ‘Qh,’ 
she observed, ‘how hard it is to come out: (the bed rested on it, I 
afterwards learnt:) there it is in that paper under the books on the 
left-hand side ;’ and added, ‘how cunning ; she thought no one would 
ever suspect it wasthere.’ I told her to look at the lease, and she put 
out her hand as though to take hold of it, saying, ‘I can see John 
Shepperd, Esq., to , 1 cannot make out the next word. Oh,now 
I see, M-e-ss-rs. Thos. and Wm. Grenstone, Lease, Nov. 1834,’ I 
asked if she could read anything inside. She replied, ‘I can see, 
_ house and stables ;’ and she read some more which is immaterial. She 
noticed in the room a new chest of drawers and many other things, 
and said she wondered her brother had never mentioned them. I 
awoke her, and they left me. I should state that Frances had never 
been into the house but once, and that was shortly after her brother's 
marriage, and then she only entered the front room. ; } 
“| was not at all surprised, when next I saw them, to hear that all 
Frances had stated was correct. I have seen long paragraphs read 
many times by different patients, out of the room in which they were 
asleep. Mrs. Gorman told me she mentioned to her son that his 
sister in her sleep bad seen where the deed was, at which he merely 
laughed, and said that he had looked in all the boxes many times and 
it was not there; but when she mentioned the chest of drawers and 
the other things, he began to stare and wonder, and said at all events 
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he would £0 and look again, and the next day persuaded his wife to 
call on’ a friend ‘at a distance. When she was gone, he opened the 
box, and found the deed exactly in the position as related.“ 
No. XX. p, 334. 


“Tr is impossible to feel otherwise than that one is reduced. a 
dilemma by such a story as this. It is either true, or else it is a 
gross and deliberate falsehood : and if it be true, the affair assumes 
so serious a character, that the doings of those who siete to pose 
sess such powers ought to be looked after. . 

But we shall proceed to another of these stories, 


Dr. Ashburner states that on the 12th Feb. 1848, Major Buckley 
brought to his house, “at half-past eight o’clock in the evening, two 
oung women who had arrived at Paddington, about three hours 
fore, from Cheltenham.” He adds, that he had previously corre- 
sponded with thé Major on their cases, and it had been agreed that on 
the evening of their arrival no one should be present but the Major 
and himself ;— 


(11.).“ We assembled in my little library. I had provided my self 
with a dozen walnut-shells, bought at Grange’s in Piccadilly, pene 
ing caraway comfits, and as I thought a motto each, and two ounces 
of hazle nut-shells, containing comfits and printed mottos, These were 
in two packets of an ounce each, and had been purchased by me 
about two hours before, at T ameenen’ s, in Oxford-street, at the corner 
of Marylebone-lane. One of the young women was seated at either 
side of the fire-place, Major Buckley placed himself at the apex ofa - 
triangle, of which they formed the basial angles. He made a few slow 

from his forehead to the pit of his stomach, on his own person. 
The girls said, after he had made eight or ten of these passes, ‘ that — 
they were sufficient.’ They saw a blue light upon him; and. A. B., 
having taken up one of the nut-shells. provided by me, placed it upon 
the chimney piece above her head. E. L. then did the same thing 
with one of the nut-shells allotted to her. I was fully aware of the 
objections of sceptics, that a possibility existed of changing these 
shells by sleight of hand; I watched the proceedings anxiously and 
accurately, to avoid the possibility of being deceived.” — Zoist, Ne. 
XXI. p. 100. April, 1848. 


By the details which follow, and which are too long to allow of their 
being extracted, we are informed that, with very few and trifling mis- 
takes, the young women read the mottos enclosed in the shells, In 
consequence of the agreement already mentioned, no stranger was 
invited to this first trial; but Mr. Arnott, “ who had come ‘on pro- 
fessional business, and with no view of witnessing these phenomena,” 
was in the room during a part of the time. The meeting was adjourned 
to the 15th of February. On that day Mr. Ashurst Majendie was 
present. On the next day the experiments were repeated fn —- i id 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Gutch ; and 


_ “On Thursday, 24th February, Lord Adare came by appointment 
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at half-past three to witness the clairvoyance of these young women, 
Major Buckley having made the passes down his own face, the girls 
said they saw a blue light on his forehead and cheeks. They were 
nervous at the presence of Lord Adare, and it was a long time before 
either of them felt able to read. A. B. trembled and could not read 


at all. EE. L. at last said she could see the last line of the motto in 
her nut, and she read thus,— 


“ ¢ He seeks for thorns and finds his share.’ 


I had written a for his, and when I read out before the nut was cracked, 
she corrected me. Lord Adare opened the shell and read,— 


“ «Man blindly follows grief and care; 
He seeks for thorns and finds his share.’ 


The last line was just as E. L. had seen it before the shell was 
opened, 

“In conversing with Dr. Elliotson on the subject of these experi- 
ments, he suggested to me that notwithstanding the conviction I had 
of the nutshells being identical with those I had bought myself, there 
might be a possibility of some jugglery. It was possible that each nut 
might be changed for one the motto of which was weli known. It 
was not right to be content with probabilities. 

“Lord Adare presented a nut, the motto of which had been pre- 
viously taken out and marked. E. L. said there was something in 
that nut-shell which gave her a severe head-ache. She was sure it 


was marked, and the very suspicion of her being guilty of fraud made 
her feel very ill. She began to read,— 


“*Thy charms, my love can make,’ 


but could not proceed. She went away, and both girls passed a rest- 
less night, so keenly hurt were they from having failed, and from 
having been thought capable of trick and deceit. The next day they 
came again, and Lord Adare, Major Buckley, and I were the only 
persons present. The first part of the motto read yesterday proved 
to be correct. I had procured some nuts at M. Ceeuret’s in Drury- 
lane, and had taken out the mottos, cut them carefully with scissors 
so that I should know them again, and had moreover written my 
initials on each slip of paper before I refolded and replaced it in the 
nut-shell. I ought to observe that I put back the sugar-plums and 
closed the shells so carefully with chocolate, I am certain no person 
could detect, the day after, that they had been opened. The number 
I treated in this manner prevented my remembering the lines of the 
mottos, so that the phenomena could not be dependent on thought- 
reading. E. L. laboured under a head-ache, and said she was too 
confused, she feared, to read accurately. At last she said, ‘I see J. A. 


at one end of the motto written in ink—that’s a marked nut I know; 
then she proceeded,— 


“* Love not governed by sense or reason, 
Is like a ce bird out of season.’ 
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Lord Adare broke the shell, and on examining the paper found the 
letters J. A. I recognised my marks. The words printed were,— 


“ Love not guided still by reason, 
Is the chance bird of a season.’ 


So that the clairvoyante had been confused in her reading. 
‘«¢ A. B. then tried to read a marked nut. 


“ «Fair maiden, hear my loving vow.’ 


She remarked that the sugar-plums were all white, instead of being 
of several colours. She was quite correct. The illness of the clair- 
voyantes prevented our going on with the experiments,”—Jbid, 
p- 105. 


Lord Adare is not a eg likely to deviate from truth. He 
might be imposed on. But can all the cio of this story 
admit of such an explanation? In the following, the names of 


Lord Frederick Fitzclarence and Lord Normanby are intro- 
duced. 


Dr, Elliotson says, “In the 8th and 11th numbers of The Zoist 
such examples of the clairvoyance of Alexis Didier were given, as 
compelled me, with all my prejudices, to be satisfied of his possessing 
the faculty at times.’’ He adds, “I received the following account 
from M. Marcillet 

(12.) “On May 17, 1847, Alexis and myself went to the apart- 
ments of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, at the hotel Brighton, Rue 
Rivoli, and the trials of Alexis’s clairvoyance were begun in the pre- 
sence of Lord Normanby, the English ambassador, who, like Lord 
Frederick, had no belief in mesmerism. 

‘“< Can you describe my country house in England?’ said the am- 
bassador to Alexis, who had been sent into sleep-waking. After 
reflecting a few minutes, Alexis replied that it was on a height. Then, 
having detailed its situation, and all the particulars of the grounds, he 
accurately described the furniture of the house, and finished by say- - 
ing, that certain windows looked out upon the sea. So unexpected a 
description astonished the ambassador. 

“A young and handsome lady, encouraged by the lucidity of Alexis, 
put some questions to him. He told her her name and her rank ; ‘ you 
are a dame d'honneur of Queen Victoria,’ added he; and it was true, 

“Lord Normanby took up one of Lord Frederick’s books, and, 
having stated the number of a page, Alexis read a sentence in it, 
though the book was not out of Lord Normanby’s hands. This experi- 
ment was repeated several times, and always with the same success, 

“Lord Frederick had, up to this moment, been a mere spectator: 
but now broke silence, took the hand of Alexis, and, with his 
characteristic kindness of manner, asked the following question,— 

“« Can you tell me how I was employed the day before yesterday 
with that gentleman ?’ pointing to one of the company. 

“ IT see you both,’ replied Alexis, ‘ going to the Rue Lazare in a 
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carriage: there you take the train and travel to Versailles; you then 
get into another carriage, which cenveys you to St. Cyr. You visit 
the military school, and it was the other gentleman who proposed 
this excursion, he having been educated there.’ 

«¢ All this is admirable, Alexis,’ exclaimed his Lordship. ‘Go on, 
Alexis.’ 

«¢You return to Versailles ; I see you both enter a pastry-cook’s, 
Your companion eats three little cakes ; you take something else.’ 

“Lord Frederick, perfectly astonished, said, before Alexis had time 
to think, ‘ You are right; I ate a small piece of bread.’ 

see You uext take the train again and return to Paris. However, 
let us thoroughly understand each other. You started by the railroad 
on the right bank, but you returned by that on the left.’ 

« The latter circumstance astonished his lordship so much, that he 
not only congratulated us before the whole party, but offered us his 
high patronage on every occasion.’’— Zoist, No. XXIV. p. 417. Jan. 
1849, 

Dr, Elliotson immediately proceeds to say ;— 

« Soon after M. Marcillet had sent me word of these wonders, a 
friend of mine—Mr. Bushe, son of the late Chief Justice of Ireland, 
and intimate with Lord Frederick, called upon me, and offered to 
apply to his lordship respecting the truth. His lordship immediately 
desired his secretary to write me word that he was at that moment 
too busy to write to me himself, but that, if 1 would procure a detailed 
account, he would peruse it, and, if he found it accurate, certify to its 
truth. lL applied repeatedly to M. Marcillet, who is the most unme- 
thodical and dilatory man in the world, and it was but lately that I 
procured from him the statement which I have translated. I trans- 
mitted the original to Lord Frederick by means of our common friend, 
and the following was his lordship’s answer,— 


“ * Portsmouth, Nov. 15, 1848. 

«« My dear Bushe,—I have read the statement you sent me rela- 
tive to the séance that was held at my apartments when in Paris, in 
i847, in mesmerism. It is quite correct in every particular; indeed 
nothing could be much more extraordinary than the whole thing was 
in every respect. 

“*T hope I shall see Dr. Elliotson here, as he is a great friend of 
our first physician here—Dr. Engledue, whose acquaintance I have 
lately had the good fortune to make. Come down, my dear Bushe, 
and see your old friend, 


«“¢ Frep, FITzCLARENCE. 
return the letter.’ ” 


With regard to a subsequent interview between Lord Normanby and 
Alexis, Dr. Elliotson states that he had not had the same means of 
verifying M. Marcillet’s account of it, but that Lord Frederick’s tes- 
timony respecting M. Marecillet’s accuracy, so far as he was concerned 
on the first occasion, removes all doubt from his mind as to his having 
truly reported what took place at the second. 
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«Last Wednesday, the 24th instant, your ambassador, Lord Nor- 
manby, desired to see us a second time, and was again astonished, 
‘In this box,’ said he to Alexis, ‘I have placed something, can you 
tell me what it is?’ ‘It is a bracelet with a portrait; the likeness is 
of Queen Victoria!!!’ ‘Thatis astounding: you lately described my 
English country house to me ; I have another, can you see it?’ ‘Per- 
fectly well. It is not in England. It isin a warmer climate. I will 
stand at the window. I see a great city situated a league off; a little 
river flows near your garden: The city that I see is Florence! You 
have lived in this city also, for I see your house also; it is in the 
Place opposite a large church. You had, likewise, a terrace. You 
had your portrait taken in this city.’ ‘Yes.’ ¢ This portrait is placed 
in the saloon of your country house!’ ‘This is overpowering,’ said 
the ambassador.’ ”—Jbid.—pp. 183—19. 


A very natural observation; and by a person, one would sup- 
pose, not very likely to be imposed on by a Charlatan. 
But we proceed with our extracts. ‘The recovery of — 
yroperty is one of the uses to which mesmerism has been appli 
Ve have transcribed an example of this sort, and we proceed to 
extract another. 


A story relative to the recovery of a lost brooch, which appeared 
in the Belle Assemblée for February, 1849, is given more fully in the 
“ Zoist” for the month of April following, in a letter from Mr. Barth, 
a Mesmerist, of No 7, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, to Dr. Elliot- 
son. It appears that a lady unknown to him, and who speaks of him 
“as a perfect stranger” whom she had never seen, applied to him, 
and was by him introduced to Mr. J. Hands and Ellen Dawson, who 
have been already mentioned, and an appointment was made for 
Saturday the 11th of November, 1847, the discovery that the brooch 
was missing having only been made at the beginning of that month, 
Accordingly, on that day, accompanied by a female friend and Mr. 
Barth, the lady attended, and she tells us that after the necessary pre- 
liminaries of putting the patient to sleep, &c., Mr. Barth 


(13) « Asked her if she could tell what I came to see her about : 
in a few minutes she answered, ‘ About. a loss—about something she 
has lost.’ She then knelt down by my side, when I took-hold of her 
hands and commenced telling my grievance to her. I began by 
saying she was right,—I had lost something of great value that I 
wanted her to tell me about. She first said money, to which I re- 
plied, ‘No.’ Then she said property, to which I assented. Mr. 
Barth then proposed that she should go (ideally of course) to my 
house, to the place from where the missing article was taken, and thus 
discover what I had lost, and how it had disappeared, I told her then 
where my residence was; she said she did not know the place, but 
we told her what route to take, and she soon reached the house— 
described the exterior, so that I knew she was right, and then went 
into my bed-room, where she gave a very minute account of the fur- 
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niture. I then directed her attention to the place from where the 
article had been taken, and she soon found out what I had lost. She 
first said jewellery ; and when I asked her what kind, she answered, a 
brooch. I inquired then what it was like ; to which she gave a won- 
derfully accurate answer: she said it looked like amber surrounded 
with white. She then said it was some little time since I had lost it, 
that it was very old, and had been a long time in the family. She 
then told me I had been out of town, which I was during the month 
of September. Finding her account and description so very correct 
in every particular, she was now told to keep her eye upon the brooch 
E and see what became of it. She then described, in words not to be 3 
mistaken, the person who had taken it out of its accustomed place: in 


fact, no artist could have painted a more perfect resemblance ; and it 
was a servant whom I never suspected. She had left my service 
about a month before I discovered my loss. However, Ellen was Le 
very positive in her description of the person who took it, and said 
the brooch was sold fora very small sum of money, nothing at all like 
its value. She then said she saw a shop window, that the brooch 
: was in a queer place like a cellar with lots of other property—silver 
\ spoons and other things ; but a cloud came and she could see no more. 
q I must not omit one very remarkable circumstance in her account; 
8 she said the person who took it had the case in which it was kept with 
| diamonds in it, at home in her clothes trunk, At first, 1 could not 
t think what this was, but soon remembered that there were two dia- 
mond chains fastened to a small diamond ring, separate from the 
brooch, but for the purpose of attaching to it, and wearing as a locket. 
i Having thus obtained all the information she could give me upon the 
| subject, 1 inquired what I was to do to recover it, and she then gave 
me most distinct instructions as to what course I was to take, saying 
that she thought, by following her directions, I should recover it. 

«“ T have now only to say that her prophetic vision was as correct 
as her account of the past had been, and that shortly after I took the 
steps she recommended, my brooch was in my possession. It was 
returned to me on Thursday, Nov, 16th. She was perfectly correct 
as to who had taken it; and my astonishment may, perhaps, be con- 
ceived, when first the case was brought to me with the diamond 
chains and ring exactly as she had said, and then a duplicate or pawne 
broker’s ticket for the brooch, which, instead of having been sold, 
was pawned for a mere trifle.’’—Zoist, No. XXV. p. 96. April, 1849. 


It is not to our purpose to follow out the details which are given 
of the means by which the brooch was regained; but it may be 
proper to add the remark which Mr. Barth has annexed to the 
story. 


‘* Many persons who have been favoured by an interview with 
Ellen have supposed her faculty to be merely ‘ thought-reading’—a 
faculty possessed generally by good clairvoyants, and no less wonder- 

_ ful than clairvoyance. In this case, much was told by Ellen which 
was acknowledged to be the truth by Mrs. M———, but is not detailed 
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in her statement, and which could not be thought-reading. Ellen 


saw the past and the present as relating to the case, and also foresaw 
the future.”—Jdid. p. 98.—pp. 19—2]. 


This; we repeat it, is obviously a very dangerous power to be 
in the uncontrolled possession of any one. 

But mesmerism has been also applied in therapeutics also, and 
this circumstance has called forth another of the extraordinary 
narratives which Dr. Maitland has selected as illustrations. 


One of the most important events, however, in the history of 
British mesmerism, is the formation of a ‘“ Bristol Mesmeric Institu- 
tion,” which recently took place, and is reported in the “ Zoist” for 
July, 1849, Lord Ducie presided ; and in the course of his opening 
speech, his lordship, after detailing the benefit which he had received 
from mesmerism under his sufferings from rheumatic gout, went on 
to say :— 


(14.) “In the highest departments or phenomena of mesmerism he 
for a long time was a disbeliever, and could not bring himself to be- 
lieve in the power of reading with the eyes bandaged or of mental 
travelling. At length, however, he was convinced of the truth of 
those powers, and that, too, in so curious and unexpected a way, that 
there could have been no possibility of deception. It happened that 
he had to call upon a surgeon on business, and when he was there the 
surgeon said to him, ‘ You have never seen my little clairvoyant.’ He 
replied that he never had, and should like to see her very much. He 
was invited to call the next day, but upon his replying that he should 
be obliged to leave town that evening, he said, ‘ Well, you can come 
in at once; I am obliged to go out, but I will ring the bell for her 
and put her to sleep, and you can ask her any questions you please,’ 
He (Lord Ducie) accordingly went in; he had never been in the 
house in his life before, and the girl could have known nothing of 
him, The bell was rung, the clairvoyant appeared; the surgeon, 
without a word passing, put her to sleep, and then he put on his hat 
and left the room. He (Lord Ducie) had before seen something of 
mesmerism, and he sat by her, took her hand, and asked her if she 
felt able to travel. She replied, ‘ Yes;’ and he asked her if she had 
ever been in Gloucestershire, to which she answered that she had not, 
but should very much like te go there, as she had not been in the 
country for six years: she was a girl of about seventeen years old. 
He told her that she should go with bim, for he wanted her to see 
his farm. They travelled (mentally) by the railroad very comfortably 
together, and then (in imagination) got into a fly and proceeded to 
his house. He asked her what she saw; and she replied, ‘I see an 
iron gate and a curious old house.’ He asked her, ‘ How do you get 
to it?’ She replied, ‘ By this gravel walk ;’ which was quite correct. 
He asked her how they went into it, and she replied, ‘I see a porch, 
a curious old porch.’ It was probably known to many that his house, 
which was a curious old Elizabethan building, was entered by a porch 
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as she had described. He asked her what she saw on the poren, ana 
she replied, truly, that it was covered with flowers. He then said, 
‘ Now we will turn in at our right hand; what do you see in that 
room?’ She answered, with great accuracy, ‘I see a bookcase, and 
a picture on each side of it.’ He told her to turn her back to the 
bookcase, and say what she saw on the other side; and she said, ‘I 
see something shining, like that which soldiers wear.’ She also de- 
scribed some old muskets and warlike implements which were hanging 
up in the hall; and upon his asking her how they were fastened up 
(meaning by what means they were secured), she mistook his ques- 
tion, but replied, ‘ The muskets are fastened up in threes,’ which was 
the case. He then asked of what substance the floors were built; 
and she said, ‘ Of black and white squares ;’ which was correct. He 
then took her to another apartment, and she very minutely described 
the ascent to it as being by four steps. He (Lord Ducie) told her to 
enter by the right door, and say what she saw there. She said, ‘ There 
is a painting on each side of the fireplace.” Upon his asking her if 
she saw anything particular in the fireplace, she replied, ‘ Yes, it is 
carved up to the ceiling,’ which was quite correct, for it was a curious 
old Elizabethan fireplace. There was at Tortworth Court, a singular 
old chesnut tree, and he told her that he wished her to see a favorite 
tree, and asked hertoaccompany him. He tried todeceive herby saying, 
‘ Let us walk close up to it;’ but she replied, ‘ We cannot, for there 
are railings round it.” He said, ‘ Yes, wooden railings ;’ to which she 
answered, ‘ No, they are of iron,’ which was the case. He asked, 
‘What tree is it?’ and she replied that she had been so little in the 
country that she could not tell ; but upon his asking her to describe the 
leaf, she said, ‘ It is a leaf as dark as the geranium leaf, large, long, 
and jagged at the edges.’ He (Lord Ducie) apprehended that no 
one could describe more accurately than that the leaf of the Spanish 
chesnut,” —Zoist, No. XXVI., p. 154. July, 1849.—pp, 21, 22. 


The public have lately heard of clairvoyance in connexion with 
the missing expedition to the North Pole. Here is a story of a 
similar description. 


I must add an extract from one other case, related by one of the 
gentlemen who took part in the formation of the Bristol Mesmeric 
Institute. It is given in the same number of the “ Zoist” among the 
“ Mesmeric cures,” by Mr. William Hazard, 17, Avon Crescent, 
Hotwells, Bristol. After detailing the case of Ann Bateman, aged 
twenty-five, who was suffering from dropsy and nervous headaches, 
he adds 


(15.) “ She resided next door to a lady whom I was attending for 
ophthalmia. After mesmerising the lady, I sent for her, and put her 
to sleep in an easy chair. The lady, Mrs. C., was the wife of the 
commander of a large ship, which had recently left Bristol with emi- 
grants for New Orleans on the 9th of Nov. 1848. Mrs, C. said, ‘Do 
ask Ann if she can tell you where Capt, C, is now.’ I excited Con- 
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centrativeness, Ideality, Individuality, and Locality, and then put the 

uestions. She said, Yes she could, but he was a great way from here; 
and she would tell me in five minutes. This was in the evening of the 
17th of Nov. At the expiration of the five minutes she spoke. She 
said, ‘ Ah! there’s the ship; but oh, how dark; how she tumbles; I 
shall be sick, (at the same time she was in that kind of unsteady motion 
so usual to persons unaccustomed to the sea;) how the wind roars, and 
the sea so high and black; its dreadful!’ * Do you see Capt. C.?’ 
‘Yes, there he is ona high deck, calling to the men; now there’s an Irish 
woman at the cabin door, asking for medicine; others saying they 
would all be drowned ; now there’s Capt. C. leaning over a rail, say- 
ing, ‘Go down my good women, there’s no danger.’ Now she said, 
‘ There’s such a noise down stairs; there’s a man, he looks like a 
parson or a Quaker, with a great flat hat on, talking to the people; 
now he has put a large tin horn to his ear, and is lifting up his hand.’ 
This and much more was said by her, I let her remain calm after 
dispelling the influence of the excited organs, for ten minutes, She 
awoke, was unconscious of having spoken, and said she had had a 
nice sleep. 

“ The test of the foregoing is as follows. Mrs. C. wrote to her 
husband at New Orleans by the mail packet of the following month, 
December, wishing to know what kind of passage he had, and parti- 
cularly requesting him to state the weather and general transactions of 
the night of the 17th of November, without stating her reason for so 
doing. Mrs. C. received an answer to this letter on the 6th of 
February, 1849; Capt. C. observing that the mail for January had 
unfortunately left before he could write. In this letter, which [have . 
seen, he says, that on the morning of the 17th of December (sic) to 
that on the 18th, it was blowing a gale of wind, but quite fair for 
them; they were to the westward of Madeira ; that there wasa very 
heavy sea rolling, and the ship laboured a great deal; the emigrants 
were very sick and frightened, and the most troublesome person was 
an itinerant deaf preacher, who was constantly exhorting them much 
to their annoyance ; that he was on the poop deck the whole of the 
night; and never did the ship run such a distance as she did in the 
twenty-four hours of the 17th and 18th of November, 1848. 

«« Mrs. C. has since seen her husband at Liverpool, and has told me 
that everything stated by the somnambulist has been fully corroborated 
by him,” —Jbdid. p. 178.—pp. 22, 23. 


We repeat it, such a story resolves the whole affair into a 
question of testimony, and nothing else. And the value of testi- 
mony is a subject which cannot be trifled with without conse- 
qpences more serious than some persons seem to suspect. Dr. 

aitland’s observations on this part of his subject we subjoin, 
because he places the question fairly on this ground. 


These extracts may be sufficient to explain even to those who had 
no previous knowledge, something of the pretensions of Mesmeric 
Clairvoyance. I do not use the word ‘ pretensions’ in an invidious 
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sense ; and everybody acquainted with the history of the matter wil 

see that I have not made my selections as I might have done, if my 
object had been simply to collect wonders which might astonish my 
readers. For instance, I have said nothing of clairvoyant patients 
who professed to have seen that which some believe that “no man 
hath seen or can see ;” nothing even of those who were conversant 
with angels, and the spirits of the departed. That belongs to a dif- 
ferent part of the subject and another section. Even in what relates 
to “ mental travelling,” I have been moderate, and said nothing of 
going farther than “to Australia, China, or the other remote places in 
the opposite side of the globe.’’ I have said not a word of a clair- 
voyante who went to the moon ;* and this, not because it appears to 
me much more wonderful, but because it is much more easy and 
agreeable to study the subject in relation to places and persons more 
known and accessible. For I will freely own that if the same number 
of lords, ladies, and gentlemen, holding the same position in lunar 
society that is held in this sublunary world by those whose names 
appear as witnesses in the foregoing extracts, had returned with the 
clairvoyante and pledged themselves for her correctness, I should not 
have known how to disbelieve them.—pp, 23, 24, 


If the facts in which these persons were concerned have been 
exaggerated or misstated by the parties who have given them to 
the public, it surely is the duty of persons occupying such stations 
in society to say so, and to divest the truth of very dangerous 
misrepresentation. But if not, then it really is extremely difficult 
to see how one can refuse to give them credit. 

But if this be a real power—is it natural or supernatural? Is 
it lawful or unlawful, in whole or in part? These are questions 
of very great gravity indeed, and, as we have stated, we think it 


* Five-and-twenty-years ago, M. Robert published a French translation of the 
* Programme sur le Sompambulisme Magnetique,” which Metzger had printed in 
Latin in 1787. He considered it “ comme une sanglante, mais Juste satire contre 
les mesmérisme en général, et le somnambulisme artificiel en particulier,” but it re- 
uired a few notes to bring it up to the state of things at the time of its translation. 
Therefore, when the German professor, in his simplicity, speaks with surprise of what 
is now termed “ introvision,” or the faculty professed by some clairvoyant patients 
of seeing their own interiors, M. Robert says, in a note—‘ La perspicacité des 
somnambules est portée aujourd’hui 4 un degré bien supérieur a celui dont il s’agit 
ici. La science infuse n’est qu'une bagatelle au prix de la clairvoyance actuelle. 
Les hypnobates voyagent dans la lune. ‘ Ils ont reconnu dit M. le baron de Cuvillers, 
u’il existe dans cette planéte des étres vivans, jouissan t comme nous du spectacle 
e la nature et de ses avantages: comme nous, ils naissent, se reproduisent et 
périssent; leur intelligence toutefois n'est pas supérieure a la notre; leur forme 
est applatie, et leure démarche rampante, etc.’ ”—Recherches, p. 256. I have not the 
Baron’s work ; but the case is also mentioned by Dupan, (Lettres, p. 166.) Of 
course he does not quote it with belief and approbation, after having just before 
spoken harshly of the more limited and modest pretensions of a celebrated mag- 
netiser—* Si je ne sais pas encore, dit il, jusq’od mes somnambules voyageurs peu- 
vent aller, je sais du moins 00 ils ont été; j’en ai deja fait voyager dans tous les 
departemens de la France, et principalement dans des villes d’extréme frontiére. 
Je suis enfin parvenu & en lancer au-dela des mers et jusqu’en Amérique; d’autres 
en ont envoyé aux Indes orientales.”—Jbid, p. 165.—p, 24. 
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better to recommend’ our readers to consult Dr. Maitland’s 
pamphlet for themselves. We shall merely transcribe the intro- 


ductory passage in which he proposes the question with the 
which everything he has ever published is so 
remarkable. 


Soon after the discovery of Mesmerism it was observed that some 
of its phenomena bore 4 striking resemblance to matters of which 
most persons had heard something, but which were supposed (if they 
had ever had a real existence) to have belonged only to old times of 
darkness and superstition. As these new phenomena were more 
closely investigated, and the nature of the art which produced them 
was more fully developed, the idea of this resemblance gained 
strength; and it came to be thought by some, that the effects pro- 
duced by the Magnetizer might explain a good deal of what a curious, 
ancient, half-incredible, half-indisputable, tradition had ascribed to 
the Magician. It seemed natural that these new phenomena, startling 
even to very particularly enlightened men, whose pride lay in sceptie 
cism and a superstitious fear of superstition, might well have ap- 
peared miraculous in benighted ages of ignorance. It was thought 
that if in times of darkness any man had chanced to stumble on 
these secrets, his contemporaries might well consider the results 
supernatural, though of course, (else what would become of modern 
philosophy?) they were then, as now and always, only the natural 
effects of natural causes. ‘ We now understand,’ might the newly- 
enlightened philosopher have said, ‘* what the ancients meant when 
they talked of Sibyls and Pythonesses, Oracles and Soothsayers, 
Magicians and Sorcerers, Witches and Wizards, with their frightful 
apparatus of charms, incantations, spells, and all that sort of thing, 
which crops out in grotesque forms all over the history of the old 
world—the ‘idol of the ignorant, the stumbling-block of the wise. 
After all, it is possible that some of these old wonders were not mere 
lies, and the wonder-workers not all mere impostors—the secret is 
out—they only did what we are doing.” 

Be it so for argument—lI believe it is so in fact—but then how can 
one help answering, “If they only did what you are doing, you are 
doing what they did.” 


To such a reply as this, I apprehend, many philosophers both of 
Mesmer’s day and of our own, would rejoin, “ Yes, to be sure ; and 
why not? Who is lord over us ?”—and then the conversation must 
ere drop, or be turned into a discussion of the evidences of revealed 
religion, 

But among the advocates and practitioners of Mesmerism there 
are many who “ adopt the Bible,” and are not anxious to see all reli- 
gious belief swept away to make room for something contra-distin- 
guished as a ‘true philosophy,” and founded on man instead of God.* 


* “ Religion and this philosophy of spiritualism have failed to reform the world. 
Let us see what may now be accomplished by a true philosophy, founded on the 
physiology of man.”—Zoist, No. VI. p. 178. ‘The creeds of Religions are the 


cause of intolerance, persecution, and hypocrisy, whilst science sets men free from 
bondage intelligent, virtuous, and happy.”—Jdid, p. 179. 
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Indeed, among the most zealous mesmerists are some members of the 
profession to which I have the honour to belong, or as the ‘ Zoist’ 
describes them, “ paid professors of religious doctrine.” To my cle- 
rical brethren then, and to those who do not hold them, and their 
doctrine in contempt, I more particularly address what follows. I 
should feel a want of common ground if I undertook to dispute with 
philosophers; but writing for those who “ adopt the Bible,” I shall 
not hesitate to quote it, or feel ashamed if my argument should be- 
tray a belief that it may be wrong for a man to do that which “ is 
RIGHT in his own eyes.”—pp, 47—49, 


That is, in fact, the practical question into which all the others 
must eventually resolve themselves. Suppose that people pos- 
sess this power of clairvoyance, is the use of it more innocent, in 
many cases, than opening another man’s letters; or, by any other 
dishonest means, obtaining possession of his secrets ? And if this 
art or power in its different branches can be applied to medicine 
and surgery, can this use of it be separated from other uses? and 
whether it can or not, is the application a lawful one? We wish 
merely to state the questions that have struck our own minds, 
because we think them questions deserving of grave considera- 
tion. 
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